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The ROLL of HONOR 


CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGN came to a close with a veritable storm of 
4 new subscriptions during the last two weeks of February and our circulation 
department was left gratefully swamped on the 28th of the month. 

It was really wonderful the way our loyal readers rallied at the end. It was 
fun for us all. We wish we could print some of the letters that came in from the 
workers. One would never suspect that there was such a thrill in soliciting subscrip- 
tions for The Christian Century! Here are the names of the eleven winners of eleven 
awards and the number of new subscriptions to the credit of each: 











1. Miss Anne Guthrie, General Secretary 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Chicago. 180 subscriptions. Award: 
Combination Tour and Cruise to the 
Orient, under auspices H. W. Dun- 
ning & Co. 


6. Rev. A. E. Cooke, Minister First Con- 
gregational Church, Casper, Wyoming. 
131 subscriptions. Award: Sedan Auto- 
mobile. (Tied with Mr. Gysan.) 


Reo. W. H. Cole, Pastor Methodist 
Church, Moody, Texas. 111 subscrip- 
tions. Award: Jesse French & Sons 


Rev. P. Sigurdsson, of Gardar, North 
Dakota, 177 subscriptions. Award: 
Sedan Automobile. 


Rev. C. S. McClure, Forrest, Ill. 138 
subscriptions. Award: Cruise to the 
Holy Land under auspices the Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

Professor Edward Scribner Ames, The 
University of Chicago, and Minister 
University Church of Disciples, Chi- 
cago. 136subscriptions. Award: Tour 
to Europe under auspices H. W. Dun- 
ning & Co. 

Rev. William H. Gysan, Minister First 


Grand Piano. 


Wm. H. Roosa, Graduate Student, the 


University of Chicago. 107 subscrip- 
tions. Award: Kimball Grand Piano. 


Rev. L. L. Dunnington, Minister Pros- 
pect Park Methodist Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 105 _ subscriptions. 
Award: One Year at a University 
and $300 cash. 

“S. W. Thomas,” a pseudonym for a 
well known social worker. 100 subscrip- 
tions. Award: One Year at a Univer- 
sity and $300 cash. 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, Secretary the 





Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 96 subscriptions. 
Award: Brunswick Radiola. 


Congregational Church, Lima, Ohio. 
131 subscriptions. Award: Sedan Auto- 


mobile. (Tied with Mr. Cooke.) 


STATE AWARD 


Rev. W. L. Absher, of Salt Lake City, Utah, is awarded a Corona Typewriter; his own 
efforts in securing 83 subscriptions being responsible for his state attaining its quota. 


APPRECIATION AWARDS 


T= FOLLOWING, having secured more than 50 new subscriptions each, but not a 
sufficient number to win a major prize, have been assigned an Appreciation Award 
of $25.00 worth of books of their own selection: 


Mrs. Ruth Tooze, Berkeley, Calif., 94 Subscriptions. 

L. D. Test, Mitchell, S. D., 94 Subscriptions. 

Prof. Merlin G. Miller, Mt. Morris, Ill., 86 Sub- 
scriptions. 

Rev. Ray Allen, Hornell, N. Y., 86 Subscriptions. 

Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Austin, Tex., 83 Subscrip- 
tions. 


Charles Wentworth, Dallas, Tex., 74 Subscriptions. 

E. T. May, St. Clair, Mich., 66 Subscriptions. 

Walter W. Haviland, Lansdowne, Pa., 62 Sub- 
scriptions. 

Gerhard Friesen, Deer Creek, Okla., 59 Subscriptions. 

Rev.C. E. Wells, Watertown, Conn., 57 Subscriptions. 

S. B. Laughlin, Salem, Ore., 52 Subscriptions. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


for the Chris tian world. 


It is pubiished not for any single denomination alone 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


Was New Harmony 
A Failure? 


am HUNDRED YEARS ago Robert Owen and a 
group of Scotch idealists landed at the village of 
New H on the banks of the Wabash river, to start 
ne of mankind’s perennial attempts at utopian living. The 
ry has been told many times of the way in which Owen, 
the conservatism of the old world, left his 
mills at New Lanark, Scotland, to build a communistic com- 
munity in the United States. As a social and industrial 
r he was already a man of international reputation. 
nding in this country, and his journey to the village 
hirty thousand acres of land he had purchased in In- 
a, became almost a triumphal procession. 


armony, 


rampered by 


Perhaps no 
xperiment in all history started under more auspicious 
tances. Even the congress of the United States 
ed him to explain to it the project which he had 1 
The more depressing, therefore, was the effect of its 
lonment. For after two years it became clear that 
en's plan could not succeed, and the socialistic features 
It has become a habit 
nservatives to point to Owen’s experience as proof 
pia is forever beyond human grasp. But was New 
y the failure it has been called? As a communistic 
inity it failed, but as a seed-bed for many transform- 


mmunity were abandoned. 


id as and enterprises it proved wonderfully successful. 

of this littke community there came to America the 

t extension of the suffrage to women; the first :ecogni- 

f equal political rights, without regard to color or 

sex; the first prohibition of the liquor traffic; the first 
regularly organized women’s club; the first normal train- 
ing school and the first kindergarten. In this one little town 
there lived the man remembered as “the father of Ameri- 


can geology,” William Maclure; “the 
zoology,” Thomas Say; 
stantine Rafinesque; the 
Troost ; 


father of American 
the pioneer ichthyologist, Con- 
Gerard 


fishes of the great 


minerologist, 
the pioneer classifier of the 
lakes, Charles Albert Lesueur. Is it not time to reopen the 
debate as to whether New Harmony was a failure? 


pioneer 


Washington Island—Where 
Man Keeps Trying 
OULD ROBERT OWEN country in 
which his utopian project languished, he would re- 
joice to see Washington island, a bit of land on the Wis- 
consin edge of Lake Michigan. 


revisit the 


There a thousand con- 


tented farmer folk live in a cooperative paradise. They are 
not an esoteric sect who make cooperation a religious dogma, 
but just Americans, some of Scandinavian and Icelandic 
stock and some of old English dating back to colonial days. 
The island has no 


“society,” no class lines, no jails, police 


or criminal courts. No one locks his door at night, every- 


body works, and the principles of “dog-eat-dog” business 
are unknown. All marketing is done cooperatively 
Food 


on a cost plus system through a cooperative store, 


—no one 
competes with or undercuts his neighbor. is sold 
milk is 
handled by a cooperative creamery, telephones are mutual, 
medical service is provided by common funds, as is in- 
surance, and the community provides the means for recrea- 
tion. There is no poverty and no one is excessively rich. 
On Washington Island the principles of individualism are 
sustained through private ownership, but subordinated to 
the common good through cooperation. The community is 
a living answer to the contention that enterprise demands 
the privilege of exploitation—the right of the wolf to 
devour. Such cooperation is the best working model of 
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service before profit as a motive in the common life. It 
answers the question raised by commercial cynics who ask, 
“What does this jargon about service before profit come to?” 
The editor of a great daily, run for advertisers, thought 
he was caustic when he wrote, under the above title, that it 
was “the red thread that runs through coal strikes, building 
strikes, and all other industrial turmoil of the day. The 
more widely it is preached the more difficult it is to restore 
’ To all of which 
there should be assent, because “this jargon about service 
before profit” is the thing that will overthrow exploitation, 
put an end to man’s inhumanity to man, and bring the 
economic kingdom of God on earth. 


peace in industry and order in business.’ 


Marking a Century of 
Temperance Reform 
NOTHER CENTENNIAL the 


month—that of the American temperance society. 


falls in present 
A hundred years ago the drinking of alcoholic liquors was 
as common as the drinking of tea and coffee is today. This 
society thought only of curbing excesses and for fifty years 
temperance reform went no farther than personal teetotal- 
ism. The motto was the same as that of the Romanist 
cardinal who spoke the other day of “temperance but not 
prohibition.” At the end of the century the saloon is 
banished from American soil and no one expects it ever to 
come back. The wets are doing what they can just now to 
utilize the reaction which always follows in the wake of 
a great legal reform. While they are urging the return 
of light wine and beer, or the adoption of some such form 
of governmental control as that of Sweden, it is worth 
while to hear what a Swedish journal, the Svenska Morgen- 
bladet, says about it. Its verdict is that “prohibition in 
America is not a failure; it is superior in some ways to the 
Swedish system of drink regulation, and while temperance 
conditions here are not improving, American conditions are 
becoming more favorable.” There was a time when the 
barkeepers’ association of Chicago voted to offer its co- 
operation to the police to curb the illegal activities of 10,- 
and there were 
then 7,000 saloons in the city! One great need of prohibi- 


000 blind tigers and alley bootleggers 


tion today is a renewal of the old spirit of local law enforce- 
ment that made local option and state prohibition a suc- 
cess. The federal government cannot police every town and 
township and city ward; the local police can. Let there be 
a revival of civic righteousness in the local communities 
and the prohibition law will be obeyed quite as well as any 
other. Such an issue is squarely up to the local churches. 


Prohibition’s World- 
Wide Sweep 
EANWHILE the temperance crusade marches on 
in its world-wide sweep. Local option is on the way 
in Britain. Germany is experiencing a temperance awaken- 
ing and leaders in many Latin American lands join Calles 
India 


the prohibitionists are wrestling with the colonial authori- 


of Mexico in working for temperance reform. In 
ties. A resolution moving the prohibition of the import, 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors has been 
moved in the legislative council. Local option is demanded 
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by native leaders in various states and Gandhi has joined 
the prohibitionists. The Scandinavian lands move on ty, 
ward joining Finland as complete prohibition states. Prey. 
dent Masaryk of Czechoslovakia joins President Hainisg, 
of Austria as a temperance crusader. He writes the anti. 
alcohol workers, “I am with you in your campaign to make 
Czechoslovakia free from alcohol,” and warns his fellow. 
countrymen : “Nations and states which have overcome this 
habit have resumed the leadership of cultural aims ang 
spiritual culture. The comparison of nations and states jp 
Europe, and throughout the world, proves it. As we desire 
to be among the first nations we must change the way of 
our living and become sober and moderate. Without the 
moral issue of our life we cannot make any progress.” Re. 
ports from Russia, as from Canada and other areas where 
there has been a recession in prohibition reform, indicate 
that the results are not gratifying to the anti-prohibitionists, 
In the old local option days one of the surest means of in. 
suring permanent prohibition was to allow a town or a 
county to go back to the saloon. A two-year dose of the old 
evil was generally ample, when put over against the better 
conditions of even a short dry era, to swing the balance of 
power permanently to the dry side. That is why even th 
repeal of the Volstead law in the United States would not 
dismay the dry leaders, for such repeal would bring a 
sorry era of swinish indulgence which would beget a reac- 
tion that would insure permanent prohibition. 


How to Popularize 
Jury Service 


T IS A MATTER of common complaint that, although 
trial by jury is one of our most cherished rights, mos 
citizens avoid jury service by every device at their com- 
mand. When accused of crime, we want to be tried before 
Neither do we 
when one of our peers claims the right to be tried before 


our “peers,” but the peers do not respond. 
jury of his peers, including us. Yet clearly if it is the duty 
of the state to provide trial by jury, it is the correlative 
duty of good citizens to serve when called. But it isa 
tedious and disagreeable service, generally dull, oftes 
nauseous, always interfering with the juror’s personal busi- 
ness if he has any. Something should be done to make tt 
attractive. It is not enough to appeal to reason and urge 
by cold argument the patriotic duty of spending days, and 
People who are moved 
to action by mere reason are too intelligent to be accepted 
for jury service, as the examination of the panel is usually 


conducted. There must be an appeal to the imagination 


perhaps nights, in the jury-room. 


As a first step in that direction, we suggest the design of # 
appropriate and becoming uniform to be worn by all jurors, 
perhaps by all veniremen, during and for a period of tw 

The foreman should have it 
Indeed, we think he should have 


, 


years after their service. 
signia befitting his rank. 

“rank, pay, and allowances” on an impressive scale. It 
would be easy to devise a system of campaign badges which 
would not only add a pleasing touch of color to the uniform 
and supply that note of personal differentiation which gives 
the final charm to uniform, but would also inform the be 
holder in just what sort of actions the wearer had partic 
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pated ; for instance, a flaming heart for a breach of promise 
suit, a dripping dagger for a murder case, and so on. Sam 
Browne belts and leather puttees should by all means be 
provided. There should be frequent assemblies of large 
numbers of veniremen, with parades, reviews, and cere- 
monies, to build morale and impress the public. But why 
This is only the germinal suggestion which it 
The 
gist of it is that the way to get a disagreeable public service 
verformed is not to argue about it but to camouflage the 
dull reality behind a haze of romance; make it decorative 
and picturesque, and appeal to the imagination. 


continue ? 
would be easy to develop into a complete program. 


The Retirement of 
Warren H. Wilson 


Y THIS TIME it is probable that the Presbyterian 

board of national missions knows how bitterly it is 
being criticized for its action in severing the connection of 
its director of rural work, Dr. Warren H. Wilson. Letters 
received in the office of The Christian Century from 
men who are known in every part of the country condemn 
the action in scathing terms. There has been no word from 
Dr. Wilson himself in regard to his dismissal, but he seems 
plenty of friends who are determined to do all the 
talking that needs to be done. 


to nave 
It is the claim of the Pres- 
board that Dr. Wilson’s discharge came as the 
result of a financial stringency which has forced a general 
reduction in the home missions budget; that the action had 
And this 
We incline to the 
But the fact remains that, from the 

oint of strategy, the board could hardly have picked 
amore unfortunate choice for its action than Dr. Wilson. 
For eighteen years he has been the national leader in the 

of the needs of the rural church. 


pyterian 


no relation to the policies of the former officer. 


nation may be completely true. 
f that it is true. 


He has been no 
Leaders of the community church movement have 

not found him more than a cautious student of their work. 
But within the confines of denominationalism he has been 
wressive. He has advocated the fusion of denomina- 


churches under denominational names. He has 
| against rural church neglect and rural church over- 
And now his head feels the ax. On the roster 
er officers of the Presbyterian home board the name 
rren H. Wilson is added to the names of Stelzle, 
‘Afee, Eastman. There will be Presbyterians who will 


‘ard that lengthening list with less than complacency. 


Holland’s Fundamentalism 
Still Holds Power 


-¥ FAR as the Dutch Reformed church of the Nether- 
lands is concerned, the talking serpent of the garden 

den was a literal reptile who literally talked with a 
literal Adam and a literal Eve. And the Rev. J. H. Geel- 
kerken, one of the most influential ministers in the city of 


rdam, must either sign a paper acknowledging that 
epts this interpretation, or he must accept expulsion 

eresy at the hands of his synod. Such is the verdict 
f an ecclesiastical court composed of twelve professors of 
theology and fifty elders. Newspaper reports indicate the 
probability of Mr. Geelkerken’s dismissal. It is not thought 
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likely that he will sign any sort of a formula concerning 
Biblical inspiration which will satisfy the stiff literalism of 
his church. Such persons as have been led to regard funda- 
mentalism as a phenomenon exclusively American will do 
well to notice this heresy trial in Holland. It is true that 
in large parts of northern Europe, piety and extreme 
theological conservatism have come to be regarded among 
protestants as almost synonymous. Where the state churches 
have been subject to attack, the issue raised has been more 
frequently that of a spiritually-paralyzing rationalism than 
of any disability growing out of official connections. Not 
only in Holland, but in Germany and in Scandinavia, 
there are still important portions of the protestant com- 
munity which are more fundamentalist than Tennessee. 


Beating Swords into 
Cash Registers 

RUPPS is to be back at the Leipzig fair this year. 

In the days before the war Krupps’ exhibit at Leipzig 
was always a focus of interest. Thither the tribes went up, 
whether from some Balkan state with visions of grandeur 
or from the lair of some north African sheik with dreams 
The 
exhibit, as events in August 1914 were to prove, was not 
quite complete. Krupps did not put all its goods in the 
Leipzig show-window. There were no Big Berthas on dis- 
play; sixty-mile guns were never offered over the public 
counter. But, even without those exhibits, the Krupp sec- 
tion proved an annual irresistible magnet for all the mili- 
tarists of the earth. 


of a new raid on the colonies of European powers. 


Never before—and let it be hoped 
never again—had such an exhibition of methods of mass 
murder been gathered in one place. Now the war has 
intervened, and the treaty of Versailles, and the disarma- 
ment of Germany, and the sterilization of the gun works 
at Essen. Krupps comes back to Leipzig again. But what 
a different Krupps! For the exhibit of 1926, according to 
the catalog, consists of diesel engines, textile motors, cash 
registers, cinema projectors, steam boilers, metal packings, 
heating plates and steam ovens. It is a list to cause re- 
joicing. 


What Is Happening in 
The Philippines? 

N ACCUSTOMED reader-between-the-lines will give 

attention to the resolutions adopted in Manila by the 
Methodist annual conference. Missionaries, ministers, and 
laymen have felt it wise at this time to reiterate their sym- 
pathy with the national aspirations of the Filipinos. They 
have been careful to defend their bishop against allegations 
of lack of support for the cause of independence. At the 
same time, a Manila councilman-elect, Antonio Paguia, has 
been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for sedition. 
It is charged that, in the course of a political speech, he 
criticized General Wood, the governor-general. The news- 
paper dispatches quote him as having ca!led General Wood 
“a tree which casts no shadow.” It can be taken for granted 
that American correspondents would send American papers 
the most convincing evidence which could be brought against 
a man in Paguia’s position. Yet this remark—which some 
will affirm a shrewd observation—is all that has, so far, 
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been reported in this country as charged against the alleged 
spreader of sedition. Once more, the newspapers make 
reference to the presence in Manila “on a pleasure trip” of 
the son of Mr. Harvey S. Firestone. The elder Mr. Fire- 
stone is avowedly looking for means whereby the United 
States can be made independent of Great Britain’s rubber 
monopoly. These three incidents—the visit of the son of a 
rubber king, the obvious nervousness of the Wood ad- 
ministration, and the keenness of the protestant church to 
keep its record straight with the Filipino public—may have 
no relation. Or they may have. The point is that the 
American people are really as much in the dark as to what 
is going on in the Philippines as the British public was as 
to events in India before Amritsar, or the Japanese public 
as to 


events in Korea before the abortive revolution of 


seven years ago. 


The Church and Reform 


N° MORE SERIOUS ethical issue confronts the 
Christian forces of this country than that involved 
in the financial basis of many reforming enterprises in 
which they are concerned. The increasing sense of social 
responsibility impels the church to engage in these works of 
social and political reform. In some cases this is attempted 
through the work of official departments of the various de- 
nominations. More often, special organizations are called 
into being through which the convictions of the churches 
be brought to The Anti-Saloon 


example, has for years called itself “the church in action 


may bear. league, for 


against the saloon.” Again, the connection between the 
churches and these crusading bddies is only implied and in- 
Whatever the 


attempt to influence the public mind on certain great politi- 


formal. method, the churches are bound to 
cal, social and economic issues now before the American 
people for settlement. It is important that they make it 
clear beyond question that they come to the agitation of 
these questions with clean hands. 

The country is suspicious of any social action organiza- 
tion which finds it necessary 


income or the destination of its expenditures. 


to conceal the sources of its 
This sus- 
picion has begun to attach to much of the “reforming” 
interest of the church groups. Many of these reform soci- 
eties and departments have refused to give to the general 
public a full accounting of their finances. The reasons for 
this refusal grow less and less convincing as evidence ac- 
cumulates suggesting practices of doubtful ethical standing. 

It is now two years since the country reverberated with 
the Anderson case in New York state. Evidence brought 
into the courts there sent to the penitentiary the most widely 
known official of the Anti-saloon league in this country. 
The charge on which Mr. Anderson was convicted was third 
degree forgery. It was based upon transactions entered on 
books which were never opened to the general public. It 
is unthinkable that the courts 


held to be criminal, would ever have taken place had there 


those transactions, which 
been regular, adequate, disinterested report to the public 
of the contents of the books of the organization. 

The last few months have been filled with the Crabbe case 
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in Kansas. Again, the same organization has found tse} 
in a desperately embarrassing position. It has undoubtedly 
done what it could to clean its skirts. It has investigated 
accepted resignations, elected new officers. It has tried to 
make the public believe that all the skeletons have been 
swept out of its closets. But it has given no assurange 
that the closet door will be kept open. Yet it is unthink. 
able that transactions of this sort could have taken place jn 
Kansas—some of them acts in which the Anti-saloon league 
has acknowledged moral responsibility—if it had beep 
known that the public would eventually be told just where 
every dollar of the league’s income in that state came from, 
and just where it went. 

Now comes the case of the Better Government association 
in Chicago. Here is an organization directed by men who 
have, by years of sterling service and unassailable Christian 
character, won the confidence of the city’s protestant 
churches. This body has appealed to the churches for sup- 
port; such support as it has won has largely come from 
church quarters. Yet there seems to be no question but 
that, in an effort to secure funds, the officers took a large 
sum of money—refusing anything but cash—from a notor- 
ious gang politician, carefully deposited the cash to the 
personal account of one of their officers, then rechecked it 
into their treasury in such a manner as that its origin could 
not be traced, and finally spent it—all without the knowl- 
edge of the board of the organization itself, let alone of 
the public! Chicago’s underworld, now that this comes to 
the light, howls with glee. It is unthinkable that a thing 
of this kind could have happened had there been insured 
adequate examination of and publicity for the finances of 
the body thus self-embarrassed. 

There is no need to emphasize the harm done by episodes 
of this nature. That harm is generally evident in a con- 
stantly increasing public suspicion of the bona fides of these 
efforts at reform. The public is as certain to be suspicious 
of any organization that tries to hide its sources of revenue 
as it was of the Ku Klux klan, with its attempt to hide its 
membership. The inference may be unjustified, but it 
inevitable, that when there is covering up there is some- 
thing in the vicinity which needs to be covered up. One 
Anderson case, one Crabbe case, one such case as Chicagt 
is just going through, is enough to arouse the suspicions of 
thousands that the first thing the church forces do when 
they go out to fight public unrighteousness is to besmirch 
themselves. 

In the face of this critical condition, organizations en- 
gaged in public work on behalf of the churches are stil 
trying to escape the issue. The Anti-saloon league is, of 
course, the outstanding example of the type of body which 
tries to the best of its ability to keep its finances out of the 
public eye. There are states in which this is not the case, 
but the policy for the organization as a whole was suc 
cintly stated in the letter from the president of the league 
printed in The Christian Century on December 17 of last 
year: 

The league does the work of its constituent churches 00 
The national and all state 
leagues are required to make and do make regular, detailed, 
and audited Individual /, 
friends of its work have access to these whenever they desitt 


an “open and above-board basis.” 


financial reports. supporters ane 
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* It makes such public reports as are required by law. The 
ague does not report its detailed plans of strategy nor its 


lea . . . . 
awless aliens and traitors in the new whiskey 


finances to l 
insurrection. 


When Bishop Nicholson wrote this the situation in the 
league in Kansas had not become public property. 

The same requirement applies to those organizations of a 
church constituency, which espouse one side or the other 
of any public question in our national life. More and more 
the church is destined to play an active part in the forma- 
tion of public opinion on the great m ral issues which dis- 
«urb the social conscience of our time. The moment an or- 
sanization with church backing represents its propaganda 
fi any public issue as the voice of the church, at that mo- 
ment its patent duty is to take the public fully into its con- 
fidence as to the sources of its financial support and the 
avenues of its expenditures. This applies to such a body 
as the federal council of churches, whose activities are, and 
rightly, taking it farther and farther into the field of public 
affairs where Christian ideals are involved. The public 
has the right to know, for example, what financial support 
underlies the work of Rev. F. Ernest Johnson’s commission 
which produced the recent illuminating and helpful report 
It has the right to know the 


“4 


n the prohibition situation. 
sources and manner of expenditure of the funds by which 
Dr. Gulick’s commission on international goodwill is main- 
tained. The federal council publishes only a fraction of 
these sources, yet it is engaged through its various commis- 
sions in a far-reaching program of public education and po- 
litical action which thrusts it into direct competition with 
parties and movements resting on purely secular founda- 
tions. The full strength of the churches can be wielded 
through the federal council only when the council adopts for 
itself a policy of public finance by which it allays in advance 
all suspicion that its commissions are being used for parti- 
san or biased purposes by virtue of the kind of financial 
support which sustains their activity. 

The historical cause of the financial policy of many of 
these bodies is contained in the extract from Bishop Nichol- 

n's letter already quoted. It has been claimed that there 
were persons who desired to support efforts at reform, but 
whose business or personal connections were such that they 
could not do so openly without being subjected to economic 
In an attempt to protect these would-be 


r social penalty. 
anonymous donors, a system has been evolved which has 
provided a perfect shelter for debatable practices, and has 
been an intolerable basis for the work of organizations 
whose strongest, and often sole, weapon was their ethical 
imtegrity. Iven in Kansas, the dryest state in the country, 
the recent demand of Dr. Charles M. Sheldon for an open 
record of Anti-saloon league finances has been met with the 
hoary reply that contributors must be protected from the 
private vengeance of wet business interests! 

There is only one possible rule of financial conduct for 
any organization with religious motives and church backing 
which attempts to influence the course of social, economic or 
political legislation or practice. Such an organization must 
m demand offer to the public complete information as to 
the sources of its income, and it must be ready to provide 
tqually complete information as to what it does with it. If, 
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in consequence of such a policy, it must forego contributions 
from timorous persons, then it will be far better off thus 
deprived than to be bountifully supplied with funds which 
constantly bring it under suspicion. If, in consequence of 
such a policy, it is compelled to reject certain devious meth- 
ods in the realm of strategy which depend on secrecy of ex- 
penditures, its cause will be far better off in the long run by 
pursuing direct and frontal attacks upon the evil which it 
seeks to destroy. 

With the increasing sense of social responsibility upon 
which religion is entering, the church is destined to be thrust 
farther and farther into the thick of secular affairs. The 
church can never again tolerate the segregation of itself into 
an esoteric compartment of society where its activities may 
be regarded by the “world” with unconcern. Christ must 
reign in the social order—in every field of it, social, indus- 
trial, political, international, every field. And the church is 
his militant body for just this world wide social regenera- 
tion. But the church will fail him if it copies the methods 
of the “world.” In organization, in finance, in finesse, the 
church can be paralleled or surpassed by her foes. The one 
possession which assures respect for her appeal is her un- 
corrupted moral leadership. When that is gone, everything is 
gone. The church is then reduced to the level of all propa- 
ganda organizations, jumbled in the confused mass of strug- 
gling contenders for personal and selfish ends. There is 
just one exhibit which an organization with church backing 
can offer in the court of public opinion which will command 
respect. That is clean hands. 


The Mexican Muddle 


HE AIR HAS CLEARED The 
Christian Century’s editorial of March 4 referring to 
the policy of the present administration in Mexico was 


somewhat since 


written. President Coolidge has been shrewd enough to 
discover that the American public does not approve of the 
bullying of Mexico by our government, and that any hint 
of war with that country over mere details of oil and land 
ownership is most distasteful to our people. To those who 
watched from the inside the way in which a decade ago 
public sentiment was inflamed against Mexico, the failure 
of any flare up now affords a sort of grim amusement. 
The secret may be written in two words: 


Fall. 


ganization financed by the oil people to throw dust in the 


Doheny and 
Ten years ago Doheny engineered the elaborate or- 


eyes of the American people in reference to the new Mex- 
ican constitution. Fall, then in the senate, acted as his attor- 
ney. 


So President Coolidge is leaving his belligerent ambassa- 


Today neither of these names is one to conjure with. 


dor, Mr. Sheffield, in the lurch, and has announced that he 
has found that the land laws and the oil regulations com- 
plained of as retroactive.do not, after all, involve any serious 
invasion of the rights of American citizens! Mr. Sheffield 
says he is going to resign, which would probably be a wise 
step. There are excellent grounds for believing that he is the 
author of the note given out last June by Secretary Kellogg, 
which got such rough handling, both in Mexico and in the 
United States. 
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Mexican laws suffer misapprehension on this side of the 
Rio Grande chiefly by reason of three things: first, faulty 
translation; second, lack of historical background on our 
part; third, hostile propaganda. Take the oil legislation, 
for example. The principle that sub-soil treasures belong 
not to the owner of the surface land but to the nation dates 
back hundreds of years. It was laid down by the king of 
Spain when Mexico was a province. All mineral develop- 
ments in that country from that day to this have been on 
this basis. The gold or silver miner does not own his mine. 
He develops it for the government under a permit (con- 
cesion). He pays the government royalties, not taxes. The 
plan has many advantages which need not be detailed. 

Oil, however, was not until recently placed in this-classi- 
fication. The first developments were of asphalt or pitch. 
This residuum of slow seepage and evaporation lay on the 
surface, and was allowed to go with the land, as sand or 
building stone does. But when wells yielding petroleum 
from a depth of two thousand feet came in later, the consti- 
tutional convention of 1916-17 argued, very reasonably, that 


this oil was essentially a “sub-soil treasure.” So they classed 


it with the rest. Thereupon the oil men argued that as they 
had bought and leased lands only for the oil, to require 
them now to surrender the ownership of possible wells was 
to make the law retroactive. To which the obvious retort 
was, You cannot establish ownership in something you 
haven’t got. Complications of this sort will, of course, have 
to be left to the courts. 
The land laws are new. ‘The complaint against the /ati- 
fundia (the name is a Latin one, since the evil existed in 
ancient Rome), the overgrown landed estates, has been 
voiced by many students of the former Spanish colonies, 
from Humboldt to E. A. Ross. "Handed out as grants by an 
autocratic crown, often to unworthy favorites, these estates 
have persisted to this day, largely by virtue of the well- 


known leaning of “civilized” law toward the protection of 


property—no matter how acquired. So far as is known, 
Mexico is the only 
attack this 


slovakia has done so, in laws that are strikingly similar to 


Spanish-American country that has 


dared age-old abuse. In Europe, Czecho- 


those proposed by the Mexicans. Russia is solving the 
problem without law by the simple process of killing off 
or driving out the landowners, 

The provision of the Mexican constitution is simple and 
rational. Each state of the federation is required to decide 
by statute what is the maximum amount of agricultural or 
grazing land a single individual may own. No difference is 


made between Mexicans and aliens. Any owner of an 


acreage in excess of this maximum is given a reasonable 
If he fails to 
do this, the state shall take it over and reimburse him with 


time in which to dispose of his surplus. 
bonds, payable when homesteaders shall have completed 
their payments on these lands. 

The situation is a good deal more complex than the law. 
The peons and tenant farmers, under the urge of that 
land hunger which is universal among men, have organized 
into agrarian groups to bring pressure on reluctant gov- 
ernors and legislatures. Many of the rich haciendadors 
having left Mexico, or been driven out, during the recent 
disturbances, their lands have proved a temptation to squat- 
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ters that the poor peons could not resist. Those who re. 


mained have been unable to get their lands cultivated, ,, 
drunk with their new freedom have been the farmhan¢ 
Moreover, much of Mexico’s agriculture depends on irriga. 


tion. For irrigation expensive works of engineering are re. 
quired. How shall the scattered small farmers, unused tp 
cooperation, deal with such a problem as this? Or with 
problems of transportation, marketing, and the like? Thys 
a strong case against the laws can be made out. There js 
much bitterness. The land-owners feel that they are being 
robbed—and many of them have been—and the land-hun. 
gry poor are sure that by the law’s delay they are being 
defrauded. As over against this problem, along with labor 
unions and strikes, if anybody imagines that Presiden 
Calles is losing sleep over the yawps of a few American 
land-owners, he misconceives the situation. 

The only discrimination against alien owners is an item 
to the effect that they are not to own land on or near the 
national boundary. The ground for that sort of legislation 
Would that our record with Mexico 
were such that she need not feel herself driven to enact 


limitations of that kind! 


is intelligible enough. 


The laws concerning religious matters are all, as yet, 
None of them have been 
They are old in principle, dating back 
to the constitution of 1857, the reform laws of 1859, and 
All these 
laws have one primary objective, namely, to forestall med- 
Up to 1874 
there was only one church in Mexico, so it may be said that 


merely constitutional articles. 
covered by statute. 


the amendments thereto promulgated in 1874. 
dling with politics on the part of any church. 


all these enactments were meant to restrain the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy,—-el clero, as the Spanish language tersely 
calls them. Having had a recognized share in the govern- 
ment of the country for over three hundred years, the clergy 
were naturally reluctant to surrender it. But Gomez Farias, 
Jenito Juarez, Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, and other patriots, 
who honestly desired to see established in Mexico a popu- 
lar government similar to that of the United States, found 
themselves constantly opposed and often checkmated by the 
church. So they at last forced a separation of church and 
state. All real estate—and much other treasure of other 


kinds—was taken from the church, which was _ inhibited 


from ever again owning real estate. All religious orders 
were suppressed. Special religious dress was prohibited. 
Acts of worship, except in some house or inclosure, were 
forbidden. There were various other details—priests could 
not hold office and so on. 

The lawmakers of 1917 reaffirmed all this, and added a 
few touches. Religion, by their constitution, shall not be 
taught in primary schools. Religious orders or ordained 
ministers must not conduct primary schools. Persons in 
active exercise of the ministry must be Mexican-born. Pri- 
vate schools must be subject to public inspection. Preachers 
cannot vote or take part publicly in politics. 

The other day the archbishop of Mexico was quoted as 
saying that he and his clergy proposed to ignore these laws, 
since they were an infringement on liberty of conscience. 
This nettled President Calles, who turned for a moment 
from his troubles with oil men, labor unions, agraristos, 


rebels and bandits, to investigate the “religious” situation. 
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He ordered all the state governors to see that these pro- 
visions of the constitution are carried out. Something of a 
hubbub has ensued. But it is a most flagrant lie, published 
in a New York paper the other day, that the American 
churches, both Catholic and protestant, are bringing pres- 
sure to bear on our government to demand of Mexico that 
these laws be not enforced. The Protestant churches hav- 
ing missions in Mexico nearly a year ago canvassed this 
matter and unanimously decided that no representations to 
either government should be made. 

What the Catholics are doing or propose to do is not 
known. It really does not matter. Mexico’s mind is made 
up. These laws are not going to be repealed—not now, at 
east-and they must be obeyed. The state department may 
make formal representations to the Mexican government 
over inconveniences suffered by individual American re- 
igious workers. The Mexican government will doubtless 
do what it can to make these inconveniences as few as pos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, Mr. Kellogg’s letter of March 2, 
addressed to Congressman Boylan, listed only twelve Ameri- 

three Catholics, five Mormons, and four Methodists 

as even having been threatened with expulsion. In every 

ne of these cases Mr. Kellogg intimated that adjustments 

with the Mexican authorities had been or could be made. 

But beyond the making of friendly representations public 

will never support the American government in 

going. Religious workers in Mexico know this to be so. 

The United States would have no more justification in 

breaking relations on the issue of Mexican religious policy 
than it would in order to back up Mr. Doheny. 


The Silver Dollar 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE IS a certain City in a land where I once was a 

Boy, and there in the days of my boyhood did a man 
erect a Great Hotel. And he called it after his own name, 
which was Potter Palmer. And I heard of the Palmer 
House as the Last Word in Splendour and Comfort. And 
| was told that one would sink into the Carpets as deeply 
as into the Mud of the Prairies, and that one might order 
his Meals at Any Hour of the Day. And especially was I 
told that in the Barber Shop the floor was of Tesselated 
Marble, with one Square Black and one White, and that 
every several White Square had in the middle of it a Silver 
Dollar. And when I was old enough to visit that City, I 
ent unto that Hotel, and there I tarried. And before I 
went to the Dining room I visited the Barber Shop to dis- 
ver if it were indeed as I had been told. And it was even 
. There was a Silver Dollar in every White Square of the 


floor, 


" 


\nd as the years came and went, I was often in that city, 
and sometimes at that Hotel and sometimes at others, but 
every Once in a While I would look in and see how thin the 
Silver Dollars had worn, and how few of them still were in 
place, 

Now after the Hotel had stood for Fifty Years, they tore 
it down, and erected in its place a Tower of Babel, with 
more floors than I have yet counted, and with Luxurious 
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Appointments such as Solomon never displayed to the 
Queen of Sheba when she came to see him. And they said, 
This is the new Palmer House. And I signed the Register, 
which had become a Card, in an Ornamented Leather 
Holder, and I secured a Room. 

And I said, I must see the Barber Shop. 

And when I went, I found it to be Painfully Clean and 
Sanitary, but that was not what I was looking for. And I 
inquired, saying, “Where are the Silver Dollars in the 
Floor? 

And he who guided me said, Oh, that was well enough for 
the Palmer House when this was a Little Prairie City just 
after the Fire, but it will not do in these days of Culture. 

And I said, Friend, if I had been Potter Palmer when 
this Hotel was first builded, I should never have put Silver 
Dollars in the floor, if for no other reason than that I did 
not have the Dollars. 
Fifty Years, I would on no account have omitted them. 


But if I had been rebuilding it, after 


For it doth often happen that things that in themselves 
are not in Good Taste, do acquire a right to continue, and 
an Interest and value, because of Long and Interesting As- 
sociation. 
Friends. 


And thus it is in Old Books, yea, and in Old 
Wherefore, if I ever shall buy out the Palmer 
House, I will measure the floor of the Barber Shop and put 
in some Silver Dollars. And I think that it will be Good 
Taste, and Good Advertising. 


VERSE 


Despised and Rejected 

OMELESS! 

The Living Bread 
Hungered 
While all beside were fed. 
To their warm holes the foxes ran, 
Birds flew to nest when the west was red, 
But the Son of Man 
Had not where to lay His head. 


Open Door 
Henceforth for all 
Hungers, 
Hearth and Banquet Hall 
For hurt and loneliness is He 
Thrust from Nazareth to roam 
Vagabond of Galilee, 
Who is every outcast’s Home. 
KATHERINE LEE BATEs. 


Narcissus 


VER and over and over again, 
Narcissus speak to me, 

Give me the promise you have for men, 

Promise of victory. 
Though dreams are prisoned hard and fast, 

Always they have their hour, 
Up from the earthbound, leaves at last, 

Over the leaves, the flower. 

CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 





What Holds Churches Together ? 


By H. Richard Niebuhr 


MM’: PROGRAMS for the unification of Christen- 
dom are afflicted with the intellectualist fallacy. Both 
in their diagnosis of the disease and in their recommenda- 
tion of a remedy they fall into the error of thinking in 
creedal terms of denominations as well as of the faith as a 
whole. They regard the churches, sects and groups as as- 
sociations gathered around formulations of belief and as 
possessing their distinctive characteristics in their confes- 
sions of faith. Until very recently the only study of de- 
nominational characteristics and differences carried on in 
theological schools was the study of “symbolics,” which 
taught the student that a man was a Presbyterian because 
he subscribed to the Westminster confession, or a Lutheran 
because he believed the content of the Augsburg confession 
or a Roman Catholic because he assented to the decrees of 
the council of Trent. This method of defining the character 
of the denominations is as fallacious as would be the attempt 
to define the present character of American political parties 
on the basis of their platforms or of the manifestos issued 
by their early leaders. 


MAN NOT PRIMARILY INTELLECTUAL 


The error is based upon an incorrect apprehension of 
human nature—the idea that it is primarily intellectual— 
and upon an incorrect view of the social groups, the 


churches. These are regarded as free associations of indi- 
viduals who have contracted ts work and worship together 
because they believe the same things. It leaves out of ac- 
count the fact that the churches are true social groups, 
subject to the various influences which play on every society 
within the larger complex of a culture and that as societies 
they are not contractual relationships but growing organisms 
in which a variegated social heritage plays at least as im- 
portant a part as does the creed of individual members. In 
its beginnings a church may have stood for certain principles 
of belief and practice because the individuals who composed 
it held those principles ; now the individuals believe because 
the church does. A man is not a Baptist because he believes 
in adult baptism by immersion but he believes in adult bap- 
tism by immersion because he is a Baptist. 

When the social character of the denominations becomes 
apparent to us we realize that the theological approach is 
quite insufficient to do justice to denominational character- 
istics and that a sociology of the denominations is needed to 


do that. The sociological approach calls our attention to the 


fact that theological differences are often the result of mage 


fundamental differences in sociological structure and to the 
further fact that the character of the churches is due at least 
as much to non-religious, social influences as to creedal 
background. 


THREE TYPES OF CHRISTIANITY 


In his great work on “The Social Doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Churches and Groups” the German historian and theo- 
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logian, Troeltsch, defines three types of Christianity, distin. 
guished primarily by their varying sociological structure an4 
only as a result by theological differences. The three type 
are church, sect and mysticism. The first represents the 
dominantly social type of Christianity; the last is so com. 
pletely individualistic that it rarely brings forth real groups 
or associations. The sect occupies an intermediate position, 

An interesting point in Troeltsch’s differentiation of the 
character of church and sect is his tracing of doctrinal dif. 
ferences back to an original difference in sociological strye- 
ture. The Christ-dogma, for instance, which itself grew oy 
of the social need of the first community, receives a very 
different interpretation according to its development in 
The Christ of the church js 
the Savior who accomplished salvation and justification once 
and for all through his work and who grants the results of 


church or sect or mysticism. 


this work to the individual by means of his continuous 
miraculous activity in the word, the work and the sacra- 
The Christ of the sect is the Lord, 
the pattern and lawgiver, who possesses divine dignity and 


ments of the church. 


authority, who leads his community through shame and 
misery to a salvation which has not yet been really accom- 
plished but which will be completed at the time of his 
return. The Christ of mysticism is an inner spiritual prin- 
ciple, present in every manifestation of religious feeling 
What is true of the Christ dogma is true of other doctrines 
The fundamental difference of sociological character ex- 


presses itself in corresponding differences of creed. 


SOCIAL FACTORS BEHIND CHURCHES 


When the problem of denominationalism is approached 
from this point of view it becomes apparent that differences 
in creed and polity form a more serious barrier to Christian 
unity than is generally recognized. In our non-theologicd 
time creedal differences seem unimportant to many and 
But back of 
creedal expressions lie more stubborn sociological structures 


unity appears to be an easily attainable goal. 


which will not yield so readily to efforts at harmonization. 

The sociological study of denominationalism does not con 
fine itself to the examination of the fundamental social 
structures which lie back of creed and polity. It seeks also 
to understand to what extent social factors in the complex 
culture wherein Christian denominations exist have inf 
enced the rise and the development of the groups. 

It need not be denied that intellectual considerations 
play a larger role in the social as well as in the individual 
life than it is the present fashion to concede. Yet it 8 
evident also, even to the casual observer, that the division 
and subdivision of Christianity and the tenacity with whic 
the resultant groups cling to their separate identities are dut 
to other than intellectual causes. The creeds, it seems, aft 
often rationalizations of organizations and established cus 
toms whose origin was due to less noble but more effective 
motives than the average denominational theology furnishes 
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Among these moving forces, responsible for much of our 
denominationalism, racial and economic factors play an im- 
portant part. In some cases they are responsible for the 
rise of new groups ; in almost all cases they must be held 
accountable for the preservation of group identities. The 
churches and the sects are racial and economic groups to at 
least the same extent that they are religious groups. 

It is not a strange coincidence that America, the land of 
many races, should also be the land of many churches. Our 
religit us life is but a reflection of our political character. 
The anarchy of American church life is the direct result, to 
a large extent, of the anarchy prevailing in European inter- 
national life. We gather the representatives of a score of 
countries in a single city and then apologize to the visiting 
European because twenty church associations have grown 
up where there should be but one. Yet Europe, not Amer- 
ica. is the mother of these children. A brief survey of the 
list of more than two hundred American denominations 
indicates that a very large proportion are national churches 
brought over by the immigrants, along with other native 
customs and institutions. These churches frequently serve 
to conserve other racial customs and characteristics, particu- 
larly language. Such, furthermore, is the strength of relig- 
ious conservatism that they usually outlast all the rest of the 
social heritage of the immigrant group and continue as the 
nly remnant saved from the process of “Americanization.” 
Even churches which have, apparently, been completely 
naturalized retain marks of this racial origin; often they 
remain strongly racial in character, though the fact is not 
recognized by their adherents. 


RACIAL ORIGIN OF CHURCHES 


The names of many denominations indicate their racial 
In the list of American denomina- 
tions one finds an Armenian church, a Russian Orthodox 


haracter and origin. 
church, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, German 
and Slovak Lutheran groups, a Polish national church, the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist church, the Hungarian Re- 
formed church and others. It is evident that the strong 
Lutheran bodies are German; the Reformed churches still 
carry their German or Dutch heritage with them; the 
Protestant Episcopal church is better designated by the 
term Anglican and Presbyterianism remains beloved of the 
Scotch. The denominational affiliations of persons whose 
names begin with Mac or O”’ or Sch can be guessed with 
considerable accuracy. 

National differences usually operate indirectly, through 
differences in polity, in type of worship and so also of 
doctrine. National character may be more the result of 
cultural environment than of heredity but it is nevertheless 
a stubborn and unpliable factor. Its influence upon the 
polity and cult and doctrine of the churches may be noted 
in the connection of Roman Catholicism with the southern 
races of Europe, of Protestantism with the northern, and 
f orthodoxy with the eastern. Each group of nationalities 
has carried into its religious cult its characteristic tempera- 
ment which finds expression also in its political and general 
cultural life. The social heritage of customs and mores has 
also entered into the religion of each nation and the result 
has been a different type of cult and doctrine in each case. 


0 
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Rome brought into the faith of Paul not only the legal mode 
of thought and the organization of the empire but also the 
disguised polytheism of the masses it won for the new 
faith. The individualism and democratic organization of 
Teuton tribes lies back of much protestant theology and 
polity. A clear recognition of this fact would have saved 
the iathers much laborious searching for proof-texts. 

Next to nationalism and racial character the economic 
factor has probably been most important among social mo- 
tives in the process of Christian disintegration. While on 
the one hand the history of Christianity promptly denied 
the fact that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, it 
went on to demonstrate on the other hand that the distinc- 
tions between bond and free could also be maintained within 
the form of Christianity. There seems to be much truth in 
Max Weber’s thesis that the economic character of a civili- 
zation depends largely upon its religious character, but the 
relation is one of interaction. Economic forms and classes 
have influenced the formation of Christian groups and of 
Christian thought to a pronounced degree. 


ECONOMIC MOTIVES 


Back of the strife between Lutherans and Anabaptists, 
which was fought with the weapons of theology, there were 
unconscious but potent economic factors. Back of the rise 
of Methodism there was not only the evangelistic fervor of 
Wesley but also the economic cleavage between classes in 
Anglicanism. Back of the present day movements toward 
popular forms of Christianity, as in the Pentecostal groups, 
lies the economic class division of Christians. 

The classes of the poor and the uncultured have always 
been the cradles of religions and of churches. Only among 
them, apparently, is religion to be found in its naive and 
native force. What was true in Palestine and Corinth 
remained true in Germany and England. In the course of 
time—partly it may be because of the influence of religion 
in cultivating habits of thrift and industry—the classes 
which brought forth new forms of faith in the days of their 
New 


classes of new people or new classes of the poor came in 


poverty rose in the economic and cultural scale. 


to take their places and these did not find themselves wel- 
comed or at home in the churches which were once the 
meeting places of the lowly but had become the ecclesias- 
tical establishments of the well-to-do and the educated. A 
new seed-plot had been made ready for the cultivation of a 
new church, which would meet the demand of the untu- 
tored for a form of religion offering the sort of cult and 
opportunity for emotional rather than intellectual expres- 
sion which alone is adequate for the unschooled. The 
process can be followed frequently in the history of the 
religious organizations of a single locality. Williams’ study 
of “An American Town” furnishes many interesting side- 
lights on one such process. 

It would be rash to attempt to classify the denominations 
of America by means of an economic scale, yet such a classi- 
fication suggests itself and, on the whole, it would probably 
represent the actual facts of divergence between denomina- 
tions as accurately as a theological classification represents 
them. 


One economic distinction is of especial importance. The 
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religious forms of a group are influenced not only by its 
economic status but also by the general type of occupation 
of its members. The present cleavage in the denomina- 
tions between fundamentalists and modernists is apparently 
due just as much to the transition from an agricultural to 
an industrial civilization as to the influence of science and 
philosophy upon religious thought. The liberal’s emphasis 
on ethics is surely in part a product of modern city and 
industrial life with all the interdependence of human be- 
The fundamentalist’s 
emphasis on the direct activity of God is not without con- 
nection with 


ings this civilization brings with it. 


the agriculturalist’s dependence on the forces 
of nature. 
There are many other factors in the culture complex 
which influence the organization of religious groups and 
the formulation of doctrines of belief. The standard of 
education which prevails in a certain class comes to expres- 
sion in its church. The connection of political forms with 


religious thought and organization has often been noted. 
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These various influences cut across each other and combine 
in various ways to form the distinctive characteristics of 
each denomination. Religious thought or experience itself 
plays its important part, of course, but it does not always 
nor probably very frequently take the leading role. On the 
whole it seems that the other factors—economic, racial and 
cultural—are more potent than theological or religious jp. 
fluences in continuing the anarchic condition of church or. 
ganization. 

\ The problem of Christian unity is not primarily theological 
in nature ; the issue is not that of adjusting conflicting poli- 
ties. The problem is the problem of Christianity ; the issye 
is that between the gospel and the world. The churches 
seeking to preach a gospel which recognized no differences 
of race or economic status, have reproduced within them- 
selves those same cleavages which they purport to overcome. 
and they continue to support through their own organiza- 
tion the caste system which their pulpits attack. Are not 
the churches the church’s worst enemy? 


Where the War Issue Touches Me 


By John Faville 


HE LEADING QUESTION for the people of this 
earth now is, shall or shall not the nations of the 
world stop killing each other? That the cause of world 
peace wants now the help of every person and group needs 
no argument. But there is anothér side worth considering. 
The war problem not only needs my help, but I need its 
help. I want to know, not what can I do for world peace, 
but if I work for it, what will it do for me? Our first busi- 
ness is to make the most of ourselves, that we may do the 
most for others. The work that God as a Father is at in 
this world is to raise a good family. He wants every child 
of his to do its best. 
best. 


To do that it must get for itself the 


CHANGING IDEAS 

As Christians we teach that to love God as a Father and 
our neighbor as a brother will not only be the best for them, 
but the best for us. But to do this we have to accept cer- 
tain ideas and ways that God wants and our neighbor needs. 
These are all around us. Christian nations swarm with re- 
forms, teachings, causes, that we must take some kind of 
a bearing toward. Foremost among these now is war. Wars 
have always been. The people have had varying ideas about 
them; they have now. But there is forging to the front 
this question: Is war between nations now right? We 
are challenging the morals of the war system. A new con- 
science, or a growing conscience among men and women 
and nations is saying that the law, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
is for nations as well as persons. The question is not on 
this or that war in the past. Admittedly our forefathers 
did the best they knew. The real issue now is on war as a 
system, a legal institution, a profession. 

Through the ages, step by step, God has led us up and 
on by giving us moral problems to meet. When one is met 


right he gives us another, a greater, for we have a new 
strength and courage. Our nation has had to grapple with 
civil and religious liberty, the slavery and the saloon sys- 
tems and woman’s rights; all at the root, moral problems. 
And now, God as a Father and Christianity as a religion, 
is asking us, What are we going to do about war? This 
is the supreme moral question of the world today and you 
and I have got to face it. To make the most of myself | 
must stand and be counted not first on financial, political 
or social, but moral questions. I must champion the greatest, 
if I am to become myself great. Here it is! Shall we or 
shall we not, as nations, stop killing each other when we 
do not agree? What will it do for me to say to myself and 
to the world, I propose to help abolish the war system of 
the world? 

First, I will join a goodly company. The beacon lights 
of history, the finest heroes, have been those who dared 
stand against others for what they said was right, at any 
cost to themselves. The bravery of the battlefield is small 
as compared with the heroism of going alone to prison or 
gallows or stake for a righteous cause. The choicest lives 
in the world today are among those who are demanding 
world peace for the world’s people. I will be doing well by 
myself to get that spirit and join that company. 

Then, I need to stand for the abolition of war, for m) 
mind’s sake, my mental life. When my garden ought to 
be ploughed I have no business to spend my time pulling 
up a few weeds. The pettiness and the uselessness of much 
that we give our minds to, is one of our besetting sins. The 
little ideas that we allow to separate us, is one of our com 
temptible sins. It will help me to stop quibbling and hag- 
gling over fifth rate subjects when my mind becomes roused 
on world peace. Nothing shrivels a nation or a person 
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more than to ignore great issues. A nation that punishes 
silfering, but kills its young men in war and keeps on pre- 
paring to kill more of them, is not only blind on its moral 
ide but it is showing on that point no mind strength. 


DECISION 


Then this war question calls for decision and choice. To 
have no settled conviction, or to have only apathy, or the 
spirit of compromise on this greatest world question, will 
react on me. If I say I do not know how to think or act 
about war, | am surrendering myself to weakness and in- 
eficiency in other ways. The tonic of a great choice is to 
be found in these days in the war issue. 

Again, nothing will help me to become broad, tolerant, 
sympathetic like a crusade against war. I may still be a 
lew or a Catholic or a Congregationalist, or a democrat, or 
an American or a German, but when I stand for the abo- 
lition of war I will not make the world revolve around my 
little set or sect or nation. “I believe in man the brother ;” 
“Above nations is humanity,” will mean something then. 
| will become the best type of citizen in my own country by 
becoming also a world citizen. 

And then I will have faith. Many are saying, “You can’t 

nge human nature;” “Wars always have been and will 
be;” “They are unavoidable and necessary.” Faith denies 

Christianity’s chief business is to develop and 
lirect humanity into new channels, new relations. History 
says violence and bloodshed have given way to law in other 
evils and faith says that they will in this. 

\nd with all this I will get a new heart life. Faith be- 
gets goodwill. The spirit of peace begets love. The pure 
in heart shall not only see God but see their neighbor. 
When | hate war and will not compromise with it, then I 
begin to know what the faith that overcomes the world 
means. When I say I love the white man but not the black, 
the American but not the German, the United States but 
not Japan | am on the road to moral paralysis. When I 
have goodwill toward all peoples and nations, I have be- 
gun the life eternal! 


GETTING ON WITH OTHERS 


For now | am learning to get on right with others. That 
smy chief trouble, and yours. We cannot meet and treat 


+} 


thers as we ought. The largest lives, those worth the 

most to the world, are those who can adjust themselves to, 

m the best with, those who are around and under and 

m. Cranks, fanatics, in any cause, sectarians in 

p, chronic kickers in any work, have a poor time 

ith others and not less with themselves. But let me decide 

into a crusade with all the people of the world 

attack the deadliest, most damning disease of the 

world, then I will begin to cultivate a comradeship with the 
victims of war, all the people. 

But what I most need is a moral tonic. I must make war 
i war now because I cannot be satisfied or developed as 
ahuman being by anything less or lower than moral strug- 
gles, moral battles, moral conquests, moral progress. | 
‘ave said the supreme moral issue in the world today is, 
Shall we or shall we not destroy the war system? That 
means that the greatest moral question for me is, Shall I 
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or shall I not help destroy it? The most needed moral 
tonic for all nations now has to do with a warless world. 
My moral welfare is linked with that same question. 

Now this is not a wholesale condemnation of all past wars 
or warriors. It is not discounting the heroism or the 
patriotism of our fathers. The past did as well as we 
would have done about war. Better, it may be, relatively, 
than we are now doing. But this is our claim: that with 
the world roused as it now is against the results of the 
world war, and against preparing as some are now, to 
invent and build worse killing machines for future wars, 
I ought to have, I must have to honor my moral life, a 
positive, definite, regenerating anti-war conviction and ex- 
perience. 


BEING A CHRISTIAN 


Once more I must fight war because I ought to be a 
Christian. Some have said a moral person only is not a 
Christian. It is nearer the truth to say that if I commit 
myself to the right as I see it, if I live the best moral life 
that I know, I cannot be anything but a Christian. I can- 
not be right toward my brother without being right toward 
my Father. But here is the deepest, most accursed fact 
about war. It denies and defies the Christian life, the 
Christian relation of goodwill and love. War as a plan, 
a system, a profession is a rejection and a crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ! 

I may want to be Christian, I may think I am one, 
when I claim that war is necessary, and that-I must pre- 
pare for it, but in fact I do not know yet what Chris- 
tianity means! Now this is not saying I may not be sincere 
and may want to do right, and mean to be a Christian. It 
is not saying some wars in the past did not bring better 
conditions to some than had been before. We know that 
in some wars righteous principles and Christian causes 
have been involved. All must see that many times the soldier 
shows patriotism and heroism and sacrifice, and that na- 
tions have gone to war as God’s war. But what I am saying is 
that war and Christianity do not go, never have gone, and 
never can go together. The reason the world has had war 
is because it is. mot yet a Christian world. The reason na- 
tions go to war is because they are not yet Christian na- 
The reason that the church has fumbled and blun- 
dered about war is because it is not yet Christ’s church. 


tions. 


The reason I compromise with, sanction or want war is 
because I am not yet the kind of a Christian that Jesus 
Christ wants me to be. A Christian life and experience, such 
as Jesus had, can no more thrive under a war relation than 
I can put strychnine into my stomach or fire a bullet into 
my brain and thrive. “Judge not that ye be not judged” as 
to the past. But if I, today, with all I know about war 
and about Christianity, if I cannot now hear the thunders 
from old Sinai, “Thou shalt not kill,” and the peace song, 
“Goodwill to men,” from Bethlehem, and above all, if | 
“Father 
forgive them,” then I say, I am not only failing to give 
this crusade against war what it ought to have, but—and 
remember this is my plea—I am not giving to myself that 
which I owe myself, a real, a conquering Christian ex- 
perience. 


cannot get into my life the prayer on Calvary, 





China’s Industrial Battlefront 


By Harry F. Ward 


HE WEST, hunting hard for profits and interest, has 

carried industrialism to China. The day is likely to 
come when it will wish in vain to undo its handiwork. Ma- 
chine industry, drawing the workers in crowds to city cen- 
ters, is making it possible for the solidarity of the Chinese to 
express itself in resistance to the west. It was out of the 
grievances of coolies in cotton mills, by way of the shoot- 
ing of protesting students, that the present crisis leaped and 
revealed a full-grown nationalist movement, capable of put- 
ting behind its demands an economic boycott whose capaci- 
The industrial 
centers of China are only a fringe on the border of the vast 


ties have not yet been fully developed. 


interior, but slowly they move and mobilize the great unor- 
ganized mass. Behind the marching and the countermarch- 
ing of the armies of the militarists is the conflict of interests 
between China and the powers, and between the powers 
themselves, which has been created by the impetus of indus- 
trialism. And the tale is not yet told. If the world is to 
be organized on the basis of a profit-seeking, competitive 
industrialism, what will be the effect of flinging into this 
arena the weight and capacity of China’s forces? 


A TEST FOR RELIGION 


For some time some of our missionary leaders have been 
seriously considering how the evils of western industrialism 
could be avoided in the development of China, and their in- 
quiry has been seriously repegted by a number of the 
Chinese. If China is to repeat the history of the west in 
the greedy waste of natural and vital resources, if she is to 
increase her natural tendency toward the acquisitive society 
and become divided by class conflict, it will be proof posi- 
tive of the inadequacy of the religion that has been taken 
to her from the west. The historian will be able to say that 
the “spirits” of her ancient days afforded her better protec- 
tion. 

There is a tendency now to meet the indictment of the 
industrial condition in China—the low wages, the long 
hours, the employment of children, the night work for 
women, the lack of health and sanitary regulations—by 
pointing out that factory life means a slight raise in the 
standard of living for a section of the population. This, 
The story of the United States 
makes it clear that the gain cannot continue and then the 
freedom, the human interest and the vitality of the smaller 


however, is but an opiate. 


shop industries of the old days are gone forever. 

The first defense against industrial exploitation is labor 
legislation and for this some notable work has been done 
by a section of the national Christian council in China in 
conjunction with the Y. W. and Y. M.C. A. There is also 
the influence of the labor section in the league of nations. 
The actual results, however, are slight. Such labor regula- 
tions as the Chinese government has promulgated are im- 
possible of enforcement in the present political situation. 
Foreign industrial interests use this as an excuse for failing 
to advance labor conditions in the settlements and conces- 
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sions. Then Chinese industrialists offer the excuse of for. 
eign competition. So the game of passing the buck goes 
round the circle. However, the foundation of a labor code 
for China has been laid, and enforcement will come with 


the settlement of the political situation. 


PATERNALISM 


The next defense for the industrial workers in China js 
in benevolent paternalism on the part of employers. Wel. 
fare work is a necessary stage for a working population 
without education or administrative experience. It is q 
useful stage when it has behind it an educational and demo. 
cratic purpose. It is congenial to the east where the patri- 
archal spirit and method still prevails. The difficulty is that 
the patriarch tends to take the place of God and tries to 
long to hold on to his too great power. Some significant 
welfare work is being done in China by both Chinese and 
foreign employers. One evident need is for young men to 
enter the business world, determined to use welfare meth- 
ods as an instrument of democratic development. But it 
will be necessary for them to recognize that the day of 
transition is short, for labor organizations and the capacity 
of the workers for administration are developing fast. 

It is likely to be true in China as it is in the west that the 
strongest defense of the workers against the aggressive sec- 
tion of the capitalists is labor organization. Therefore one 
test of those who wish to save China from industrial ex- 
ploitation is their willingness to promote labor unions, and 
a capacity to recognize and support the kind of unionism 
that will most help China. At present labor organization is 
strong in Canton, Hongkong, Shanghai, Hankow. Its 
strength, however, lies mostly in the spirit of solidarity and 
its inherent capacity to use mass psychology. Few of the 
organizations are dues-paying and educational according t 
the western methods. Some of the intellectuals are just 
beginning to recognize their responsibility for a labor move- 
ment, a stage of development which is just ending in Japan 
The Kuomingtang (Sun Yat-sen) party has a labor section 
which promotes organization and supports strikes. The 
greatest obstacle is the illiteracy of the workers but this 
on the way to being removed by the popular education 
movement, which is teaching the masses to read the most 
used Chinese characters and producing printed matter for 
them. 

The recent disturbances in Shanghai and the nationa 
movement resulting therefrom, will greatly accelerate the 
development of labor unions and will probably lead to the 
removal of the restrictions against them both in the foreigt 
concessions and in Chinese territory. Under foreign admin- 
istration the right to strike, and even the right to organize, 
Under Chinese law, the right to organize 
assumed but often denied in administration. 


is denied. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 


In this matter, the vital question for China, and one ol 
great significance to the rest of the world, is whether it 18 
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possible to develop industrial organization there without 
¢irring up conflict between capital and labor. At present 
the tendency 1s automatic towards chambers of commerce 
aa employers’ associations on the one side and, defensively, 
the unions on the other. There is no evidence that either 
Chinese or foreigners have considered the possibility of the 
development of productive unionism, of which we have one 
or two slight developments beginning in the United States. 
In this type, unions and employers cooperate in the re- 
sponsibility for production, and distribution is determined 
in relation to the results. In the small shop industries, the 
old Chinese gild would seem to offer a natural starting 
point for such a development. In these organizations, own- 
rs and workers decide together matters of common interest 
and meet in separate sections to decide matters of separate 
concern. This degree of cooperation, together with the 
democratic spirit that lets a coolie in the shop freely join a 
conversation with those who in the west would be called his 
superiors, might make it possible for China to begin where 
we are now, and not where we were a hundred years ago. 


CHINESE CAPITALISM 


The question is whether the pressure and the example of 
western capitalism will force industrial development in 
China along the traditional line of cleavage between capital 
and labor, before the indigenous capacity of China for co- 
operative movement can be realized and utilized. Chinese 
leaders are accustomed to say two things in discussing this 
point. First, that there are no capitalists in China and next, 
that they must have industrial development, must get capital 
for it, and will take care of its evils later. There is the same 
tendency as in India, to look entirely at the results of for- 
eign domination and to minimize internal tendencies in the 
same direction. One glimpse of the experience and present 
state of the western world should show eastern thinkers the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of getting rid of the 
vested interests and the autocratic powers of aggressive 
capitalism when it is once established. Moreover, capitalism 
has its roots in the orient where most of the social tenden- 
ies of mankind were developed. While it is true that the 
riginal capitalism of China is limited in amount and power, 
while it belongs to what we call the stage of small business, 
nevertheless, the desire and capacity to live without labor, 
to exist by the labor of others, through the processes of 
interest, rent, and profit, is a widespread and potent force 
in the original China. 

It is quite true that Chinese capitalism is much less ag- 
gressive than that of the west; it is also true that it has 
possibilities of callousness which would make it a terrific 
engine of exploitation should it develop on the western 
scale. It is further true that the democratic spirit of China 
and the tendency to distribute capital widely, are assets for 
the attempt to develop industry by cooperation between 
workers and owners rather than by class conflict. If China 
were willing to wait for a gradual industrialism, getting its 
capital in small amounts by cooperative societies and pro- 
ducers’ gilds, and distributing its ownership throughout the 
population, she might avoid the root cause of class conflict. 
This would require, however, a leadership of imagination, 
with ability to solve the problem of credit control which the 
west has so far refused to face, and a capacity for national 
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discipline that would have to be developed by a national 
educational propaganda. 


COMMUNISM 


At this point, communism comes into the scene, with its 
traditional dogmas and its emotional slogans. It is an eco- 
nomic theology with little capacity for realistic analysis, or 
the experimental procedure. Its slogans, “Down with im- 
perialism,” “Down with capitalism,” offer a great emotional 
outlet to the Chinese baffled by the internal problems that 
beset them, and repressed by the attitude of other nations. 
The power of communism in China is largely indirect. If 
it spent all the money that current rumor ascribes to it, it 
would have to be richer than the United States. If it were 
directing everything which supposedly responsible officials 
ascribe to its influence and direction, it must needs be both 
omniscient and omnipresent. The fear of communism 
seems to have become an obsession with the foreigners in 
China. This is in part due to the fact that they are for the 
first time facing labor organizations and strikes, along with 
the nation-wide movement to revoke the special diplomatic 
privileges that have given them their economic power. Their 
fear is also in some degree a subconscious recognition of the 
injustice, and therefore the insecurity, of their position in 
China. 

The present influence of communism in China is almost 
entirely negative. Its general attitudes and slogans against the 
ruling forces and powers of the modern world, are balm 
to the minds and honey to the lips of the Chinese national- 
ists. The practical plans of Russia, its group oligarchy, its 
stern discipline, are not at all congenial to the Chinese. 
Moreover, the Russian leaders know perfectly well, and 
will tell you quite frankly, that there is no possibility of 
economic communism in China for several generations ; that 
all they expect to do in China is to give her moral aid and 
support against western imperialism and to educate her in 
general communist ideas and philosophy. This, by the 
way, is being done in very inferior fashion, compared with 
the kind of work being carried on in Russia. It is also 
evident, of course, that Russian diplomacy will use every 
possible incident in China from which it might derive ad- 
vantage in its struggle with the western nations. 
as the propaganda is concerned, the agents, direct and indi- 
rect, of western capitalism, are frankly trying to get their 
ideas and practices accepted by China and are appealing to 
the Chinese merchant class in this effort. 


Insofar 


The Russian 
communists are appealing to the common people to adopt 
a contrary set of ideas. But they are not whining about the 
propaganda of their adversaries. 


A COOPERATIVE ORDER? 


The crucial question is whether the fatalistic philosophy 
of economic predestination so dear to the communists is the 
inevitable picture of the future. Must China repeat history 
or can she make it?- Leaving on one side the technical ques- 
tion of communism, the issue is whether there is in China 
anything on which to build a cooperative instead of a com- 
petitive economic order, any base from which could develop 
a system of distributed instead of concentrated ownership. 
If such a base is present, then there is the possibility that 
China might develop the capacity to use it. She might even 
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learn from the recent experience of Russia, which has suc- 
ceeded to some extent in shortening the period of private 
capitalism passed through by other western nations. 
When Chinese economists are asked the question of what 
basis there is in the Chinese social structure for a coopera- 
tive economic order, they will mention the gilds, the village 
societies of various sorts—some of them secret, and all of 
them more or less cooperative—but they will speak most 
of the old family system of China, the center of Chinese 
social organization and of the Confucian ethics. This is 
called by younger Chinese the big family system. The two 
important things about it are that married sons live with 
the parents during their lifetime while even distant relatives 
have a claim to share in house, home and food, and a prac- 
tical communism of family funds. Under the old system 
there was a family purse upon which all had a claim. 
Modern youth objects strongly to this system because of 
the lack of autonomy for the newly married couple and also 
because it loads promising men with family debts and fam- 
ily responsibilities far beyond their capacity. For example, 
a returned student from America beginning as a professor, 
may have anywhere from ten to twenty people to support. 
Another objection is that the system tends to distribute cap- 
ital in small amounts and to prevent its accumulation for big 
business enterprises, so that most large Chinese concerns 
are really family corporations. This objection of those who 
have been trained to think in terms of western big scale 
capitalistic enterprise entirely overlook the fact that this 
system may have developed the habits which would make 
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possible cooperative production and credit in China, wit 
a rapidity unequal elsewhere. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


There is, however, a contrary factor here. Alongside 
this old family communism, China has developed an jp. 
tensely competitive individualistic world of small business 
One Chinese thinker explains that this is due to the pressure 
of the family system upon individuals who must support 
its various dependent members. Yet because this competi- 
tive spirit has been kept by certain other tendencies in Chj- 
nese nature from reaching the organized group-struggle 
stage of the west, it can more easily be transformed into the 
cooperative spirit and purpose. 

It is to be hoped that China will develop neither westerm 
capitalism nor Russian communism, but an economic order 
directly suited to her own needs, developing from the back- 
ground of her ancient customs and culture. It is to be 
feared that, so far, the balance of the influence of western 
education and western religion lies on the side of inclining 
China toward capitalism. If this tendency continues it 
means, of course, the fulfillment of the communist forecast 
—ultimate class conflict in China and its influence upon the 
same conflict elsewhere in the world. There is only one 
way to avoid that development. It is to help China develop 
her economic life in forms that are both scientific and eth- 
ical. If there is any such thing as a missionary purpose and 
tactic in relation to the economic order, here is its oppor- 
tunity. 


British Table Talk 


London, February 24. 
EFORE THESE WORDS are read the report of the coal 
that the 
subsidy given to the coal industry, though it averted a worse 


commission will be published. It seems certain 
It is rumored 
commission will not be content to indicate general 

truths but will definite measures. 
Meanwhile, the house 
The 
the announcement of 
Mr. Hilton Young has de- 
clared himself an independent; he is an admirable financier, and 


thing, has not led to a recovery of this vital trade. 
that the 
recommend 
Things Under Let us hope that it will. 
Discussion of commons has been remarkably dull. 
chief excitement lies in 
liberal ranks. 


secessions from the 


a poet. One of his poems, beginning “There was a boy in 
Bethlehem,” 
anthologies. It is 


is widely known and finds its place already in 
most beautiful in order to make this 
plain it is only necessary to quote the last verses: 


and 


“I should not mind to die for them, 

My own dear downs, my comrades true, 
But that great heart of Bethlehem 

He died for men he never knew. 


And yet, I think, at Golgotha 
As Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
They saw with love most passionate 
The village street at Nazareth.” 


This is a digression; the author of these lines has left Lord 
Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George because of the new land program. 
Sir Max Muspratt and other Liverpool liberals have left liberal- 


ism, which is suffering at the moment hard blows. But so far 
as the liberal conference on the land is concerned, that ended 
“Peace was patched 
up,” some deciare; others that the party reached a common 
understanding full of promise. . . . Soon or late, however, the 
progress of socialization will make it necessary for politicians 
to array themselves on one side or the other, and a new group- 
ing will take place. Whether or not liberalism will provide a 
meeting place for those who believe in a modified socialization 
is the question. Most voices say “No!” But this country may 
go the way that Sweden has gone: between the liberal policy 
as it would be defined nowadays and the policy of the dominant 
party, the social democrats in Sweden, there is not much dif- 
Labor, too, is certain to divide, some going to the 
left, and others to the right. Right labor and left liberalism 


will not find it hard to cooperate. 
* * * 


in the declaration of unity in the party. 


ference. 


The Wit of Sir 
Walter Raleigh 

Among the books of the season there is a place of honor for 
the “Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh.” They are irresistible. Sit 
Walter was a lecturer upon English literature in Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Oxford. He was appointed the historian of the 
air force during the war; while he was visiting Bagdad he 
caught enteric fever, from which he died. He wrote letters 48 
he would talk with his friends; there was no shadow of discre 
tion upon his pages; there can never have been a lecturer with 
less of the pedant about him; he said what he thought of every- 
body, his classes, the people of Manchester and Liverpool, states 
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men, poets, dead and living; he had no “respect of persons”; 
every fancy and whim went down when he wrote his letters 
to his friends. He liked enemies because they gave him exer- 
cise, and friends because they gave him peace. His wit never 
failed, and if a reader might pity his enemies, he cannot but 
envy his friends. In one of his letters, dated “Pig Perch, 
Drizzlet n, Slush” (by which he means Manchester), he writes: 
“] Jecture in a very picaroon, jolly beggar kind of way. Think 
* wakes them up. On Crabbe I say: ‘Why should we abuse 
Crabbe? He has never done us any harm; we have none of 
ys read him.’ On Keats I am tempted to say: “We now come 
ty» Tohn Keats. It does not matter when or where he lived. 
You have come prepared to put down on paper, for committal 
to memory, any facts I may give you concerning his life—and 
you none of you, I know, have sufficient leisure to read his 
works. I must ask you to alter this. The facts, it is true, tell 
, examination. But you will none of you be nearer heaven 
ten vears hence for having taken a B.A. degree, while for a 
nd understanding of Keats you may raise yourselves 
Raleigh was the son of Dr. Raleigh, a much- 
While he was at Cambridge 
through a revolution in thought, which left him not 
ndifferent to the faith of his fathers, but bitterly critical 
There is no evidence in the book of the stages by which 


inches’. 


‘ongregational minister. 


e reached his convictions upon Christianity, but once reached, 

not seem to have varied greatly. Like so many of 

eritors of evangelical traditions, he turned from them 

1 famous essayist of a former generation, John Foster, 

essay on the “Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 

n.” This is still an evident fact. Why? Raleigh’s letters 

ndia are dated from the years after he had just left 

idge; they are splendid letters, but, especially when he 

to his mother, he is bitterly critical of missionaries 

eir conversionism that angered him more than anything 

he may have lighted upon bad patches in the mission field, 

but there is nothing to show that he had penetrated into the 

ind of the best representatives of the Christian faith in India. 

many others he judged Islam by its best, and Christianity 

ts worst! The one matter for regret which many readers 

te in these letters is the preservation of some wild and 

nsible words upon the great things; it is just as if the 

ind witty conversation of friends who know each other 

uublished broadcast among those who make no such allow- 

Readers who are not likely to mistake the free talk of a 

friend at the foot of the letter will rejoice in this book. 

had better not read it. What would grave and reverent 

think of a professor of literature who says, “Old Bill 

sworth is the same old stick-in-the-mud as ever;”—by the 

Raleigh wrote one of the best books on Wordsworth to be 

or who says of Mrs. Browning, “The harm she did to 

’ and after 

years of lecturing upon literature can say—of course only 

d—“It’s their money I want, so I suppose I’ve got to 

on and be an old mechanical hack on rusty wires, working 

up a stock enthusiasm for the boyish lingo of effusive gentlemen 

long since dead.” But no notice, however brief, of this book 

can omit to say that during the war Raleigh’s whole being 
burned with a white flame of devotion to his country. 


Pht 


or who can call Tolstoi an “egotistic old beast,’ 


: © ¢ 
British 
Industries 
There is a big fair of British industries proceeding at this 
It has been made the occasion for a widespread 
yn to buy British goods. The provision of American 
writers in government offices has come under criticism. 
been explained that the 24,000 such instruments used in 
rnn Most people 


+; 


ment offices were bought during the war. 
sree that it would be wrong to encourage trade in every 
but their own and to choose typewriters or any other 
mply because they come from abroad. But in practice 
tish buyer wants the best article he can get for his money, 
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and he will not be content for long to put up with the second- 
best. Besides he has deep down in his mind the suspicion that 
if any manufacturer knows that he is sure of his market, he 
will not do as good work as when he has to strain every nerve 
to hold his own. There is always a protection party in this 
country, but the stronger tradition here is on the side of free 
trade. In the long run, so long as British typewriters can hold 
their own there is no reason for them to fear; but anyone is 
living in an unreal world who imagines that British merchants 
will be content to use anything less than the best typewriter 
available, whether it comes from America or Germany or Great 
Britain. The real ground for the deeprooted suspicion of protec- 
tion in these islands is the fear of corruption and of stagnation. 
* * * 

The Student Christian 
Movement 

Once more it is the week in which all those who care for the 
future of the Christian church in the world will pray for the 
student movement. 
itself of great power and responsibility. 


In this country it has won a place for 
Its policy has been 
one of boldness; it has never settled down in ruts—a grave is 
only one kind of rut, as Horne used to say. Unlike other 
religious societies its membership is always changing; the 
In an excel- 
lent article on the movement in the Christian World, one of its 
former chairmen, Mr. McEwan Lawson, tells of it as “One of 
the Best Things in the World.” “It seems about three cen- 


students hand on as runners do the torch of life. 


turies ago, but it can only be fifteen years, since three men 
sat on a gate on the edge of Epping forest, and one stood beside 
it watching a man following three horses go up and down 
ploughing a big field. They were all either still students or 
just ex-students, and as they watched the man ploughing they 
talked of how Christ could change the world. And now one is 
the head of a college in north India, and another is the head of 
a college in southern Nigeria, and the third (he nearly broke 
the gate) is William Temple, the present bishop of Manchester, 
and some day, so folk say, to be an archbishop. .. . / And that 
makes me see another picture. An unused classroom at Man- 
chester university (Owens we called it in those days), the 
time five o’clock on a November afternoon, fog outside, and five 
or six men round the fire discussing determinism and groping 
their way to Christ. 
Hankow, another is a well-known architect, a third is the min- 
ister of an important church in the Midlands, and a fourth 
is a V.C. and watching us from the skies. And all of us, and 
thousands of students all over the world, owe about half what 
we are to the student Christian movement.” 
in the scene to know the movement in student days as Lawson 
knew it, but I have had many ways of knowing it since—and 
many reasons to thank God for it. 
* * 


One is now head of a boys’ school in 


I came too early 


And So Forth 

Some years ago a novel was published anonymously called 
“The Greatness of Josiah Porlick.” It was a fine study of char- 
I believe that Mr. Porritt, the editor of the Christian 
World, is going to publish it as a serial. It is by Mr. Paul 
Neuman, a writer who has never had a great public so far, but has 
always had a circle of readers who rejoice in his insight into 
character and his craftsmanship. I believe that in this book 
which is to be reissued he will win a second hearing. The title 
itself ought to win a wide reputation. The hero of it could 
not have had a better name. Lord Oxford, on the influence 
of Christian culture, is disappointing. He began excellently in 
his first article in the Sunday Times, but he ends in a some- 
what tame fashion. . . . The death of Lord Channing takes from 
the ranks of politicians a man who did good service for liberal- 
ism in his time, both in parliament and with his pen. He was 
the son of the American Channing, whose works have been a 
familiar sight in our library shelves for many years. Dr. Chan- 
ning, I believe, lived in London in his closing years; he was 
very greatly respected on this side as on the American side of 


acter. 
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the Atlantic. . . . I saw the first traces of the hawthorn leaves 
last week in the forest; but so far I cannot report any sight of 
the almond-blossom. . . . “Mr. Rhodes,” said General Bramwell 
Booth, “are you a happy man?” “He gripped the arm of the 
seat,” says General Booth in telling the story in his new volume 
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of reminiscences, “and gave me a look not easily forgotten, ang 
exclaimed, ‘Happy? I—happy? Good God, no! .. You ang 
the general are right; you have the best of me, after all. I am 


trying to make new countries: you are making new men’. 
Epwarp SHILLITOo. 


The Book World 


Mysticism and Knowledge 


r IS HUMILIATING to have to admit that Evelyn Underhill’s 

Tue Mystics or THE Cuurcn (Doran, $2.00), leaves me think- 
ing no better than before of the mystics as seers and interpreters of 
divine things, though the obvious intention of the author is to in- 
crease one’s regard for them. Any book on mysticism or mystics 
ought, I think, to face squarely the psychological and epistemological 
problems involved in their claims to a “direct intuition or experience 
of God.” The author does not face those problems in this book— 
perhaps she has done so in her other books on the subject—but since 
she gives this definition as her own, it may be presumed that she 
holds that the mystical experience gives valid knowledge of ex- 
ternal reality. 

But what does their direct intuitive knowledge come to, as knowl- 
edge? For example, when Angela da Foligno says: “The eyes of 
my soul were opened and I beheld the plenitude of God, whereby 
I did comprehend the whole world, both here and beyond the sea, 
what does she really have to show 
for it, in the way of knowledge? Yet the author calls the record 
of this “unequalled series of intellectual visions” “one of the great- 
est monuments of Christian mysticism.” The constantly reiterated 


and the abyss and all things else” 


and wholly uncriticized statements about the knowledge gained by 
the mystics in their visions moves me to skepticism rather than to 
conviction, and I weary of the monotonous record which after all 
seems to have nothing to record that ¢an meet any test of valid 
knowledge. 

But Jacopone da Todi 
“the fool of God,” was frankly insane 


ah, he was different, and better. Jacopone, 
though the author of this 
and therefore could not be ex- 
But thoughts 
of Christ and of St. Francis, the person of his acquaintance most 


book does not mention that trifle 
pected to be primarily interested in gaining knowledge. 


like him, cleared and illuminated his poor troubled brain from time 
to time, and raised him above both his wits and his lack of them, and 
gave him raptures of love and transports of devotion, which he 
knew how to embody in the most heart-searching verse of the middle 
ages. He knew little, but he loved much. 

Miss Underhill does well to stress the fact that those mystics have 
always done best who have resisted the temptation to complete in- 
dividualism which is implicit in the idea of unmediated personal 
communion with God, and have kept in sympathetic touch with the 
corporate Christian consciousness. Her book is a better book than 
It gives brief and sympathetic 
(perhaps too uniformly sympathetic) accounts of the lives and work 
She is at 
her best in recording and interpreting those aspects of the mystical 
consciousness which are not dependent upon the gaining of new 
knowledge of a reality outside of the mystic himself, but find their 
justification in the spiritual and practical value of the experience as 
something within him. 


I have perhaps led you to suppose. 


of the great mystics from Paul to Sadhu Sundar Singh. 


A Wide Range 


OUIS HOWLAND, a veteran newspaper man, managing editor 
of the Indianapolis News and a fine example of the cultured 
gentleman as a successful journalist, undertakes in THe MIND oF 
Jesus (Bobbs, Merrill, $2.50), to present, not the teaching of Jesus, 


but the qualities of his mind, his characteristic attitudes and ap 
proaches. He avoids technical psychological terms and describes the 
mind of Jesus by such words as heretical, undogmatic, keen, poetical, 
mystical, scientific. These topics are unfolded with skill and rey- 
erent insight, and in diction at once graceful and terse. The defects 
of the book arise from the author’s lack of specialized knowledge in 
the field. He docs not make gross errors—he is far too intelligent 
and well informed to do that—but he uses the materials in a naive 
and uncritical way which will at once betray to the student the non- 
scholarly character of the work. He uses the new testament as 
though it were a single homogeneous authority, quotes 2 Peter and 
Matthew with no indication of any sense of a difference in their 
evidential value, and represents Jesus as the organizer of an in- 
stitution. 

John Gardner’s Evo.ution anp Repemption (Doran, $1.60), is “a 
religious appeal to the modern mind,” a “discussion of religion from 
the point of view of experience.” This is a good start. But it 
throws little light upon either evolution or its relation to religion, 
and there appears to be no adequate reason why the word evolution 
should have been included in the name except that, at the present 
moment, it helps to make an arresting title. The author gives a 
brief and simple exposition of evolution, and a presentation of or- 
thodox evangelical religion in a warm and stirring way (six chap- 
ters were delivered as addresses at Northfield) and in terms 
consistent with the general concepts and vocabulary of evolution. 
Evolution, for him, has apparently not thrown much light upon 
either the meaning or the modes of redemption, but he believes the 
two to be not inconsistent. It is, like the last chapter in Prof. 
Coulter’s book, chiefly valuable as testimony that a modern scientific 
view of nature can co-exist with a fairly conservative and strongly 
evangelical type of religious faith, A man who can say calm words 
convincingly to stop the panic when there is a false alarm of fire in 
a theatre, is quite as useful as the fire department. 


“The doctrine of Christ’s divinity is the most practical of all 
truths, and is in intimate relation to the urgent racial and social 
problems of our time,” says Sidney Cave in THe Doctrine oF THE 
Person oF Curist (Scribner’s, $1.75). The first intellectual prob- 
lem which the church undertook was that of putting into intelligible 
language its realization of the unique significance of Christ, and the 
history of the doctrine of Christ’s person is the history of that 
attempt. The beginning of this effort marked the transition from 
the “religion of Jesus” to the “gospel of Christ.” That transition, 
says Cave, was not the work of Paul, but was accomplished in the 
first decade of the church while Paul was still a persecutor. The 
book of Acts, even if late in its composition and not by Luke, reflects 
a pre-Pauline christology. Admitting the limited and provisional 
state of our knowledge and the lack of consentient judgment of 
scholars about almost anything except that Jesus lived and died and 
that his followers thought that he rose, the author takes a mediating 
position between the mere humanitarian view and the stained-glass 
Christ of the great creeds. 


All students of missions and all students of Latin America will 
be interested in three volumes which are primarily the record of 
tours of inspection of the Presbyterian missions in certain of the 
countries to the south of us, but in reality are much more than that. 
They are Mopern Missions 1n Mexico, MoperN MISSIONS IN THE 
SpanisH Matn, and Mopern Missions 1x Cure anp Brazt (all 
published by Westminster at $2.00 each), all by W. Reginald 
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Wheeler and others. They give a general survey of protestant mis- 
sjonary activities in these countries, of their recent history, and of 
present political and cultural conditions. The Mexican volume gives 
an intelligent and sympathetic discussion of the land-laws and con- 
eitution of 1917, which are now much in the news, and the fullest 
account that I have seen of the interdenominational cooperation in 
redistricting the country and redistributing the missions. The Span- 
‘) Main volume covers Colombia and Venezuela, in the first of 
which the Presbyterians are the only protestants at work, while in 
the latter fourteen boards have representatives, though with little 
overlapping. The third volume includes an account of the protestant 
conference on Christian work in South America, held in Uruguay 
in April, 1925. They all contain much travel narrative and other 
desultory material which might have been condensed or omitted 
without grievous loss. Missions, as here presented, are still dis- 
tinctly foreign missions, and natives appear (when at all) as “help- 
ers.” There are a few exceptions to this in Mexico, but in general 
Latin America has not arrived at the point of even quasi- or semi- 
independence in the conduct of protestant work. 


Dr. Marden, the editor of Success magazine, died nearly two 
years ago. The recently published Lire or Ortson Swett MARDEN, 
by Margaret Connolly (Crowell, $3.00), is the inspiring story of a 
wan whose natural ability was great—though his biographer ought 
not to make him ridiculous by calling him a “twentieth century 

ialization of Aristotle and Plato”—whose will power was still 
ereater, and whose unselfish determination to make everything in 
him count for the good of humanity was supreme. His original 
capital was poverty and ambition. His goal and passion was success. 
His middle name was Swett. Orphaned at seven, he had a hideous 
boyhood “bound out” to work for board and clothes for a remark- 
able succession of scoundrels who starved and beat him. He was 
stirred by reading Smiles’ “Self-Help.” His struggle for an educa- 

n was continued until he had been graduated from college and 

schools of law, medicine and oratory. He met Frank Munsey 
both were waiters at a summer hotel. He became a hotel 
r, made money, invested in hotel property, accumulated a 
lerable fortune. Meanwhile he wrote a book, the manuscript 

f which was burned in a fire which consumed one of his hotels. 

1 extraordinary series of calamities—fires, collapse of the Ne- 

iska boom, cyclone, and smallpox—wiped out his hotels and re- 
Like mountains mirrored in a still lake, his 

s were as deep as his fortune had been high. Penniless and in 
bt at forty-four, he refused a good salary to manage the Coronado 

h hotel, and sat in a back bedroom in a Boston boarding-house 

ng his soul into a book on “Pushing to the Front,”—when he 

apparently already fallen to the rear. The book succeeded, as 
It went through 250 editions in America, was 
translated into twenty-five languages, sold nearly a million copies in 
Japanese. Then came the founding of the magazine, Success, its 
k rise to popularity, its failure due—according to the biographer 

to the adoption of policies contrary to the judgment of the editor, 
and the founding of the New Success magazine. The story of such 
a life should be a tonic in the blood of any boy or man who sees 
the desirable goals of life beyond a barrier of difficulties, and 
perhaps equally so to one who sees life as a confused blur without 
t objectives. 


ed his fortunes. 


body knows. 


It is easy and cheap to sneer at the professional 
ptimist and the high-voltage go-getter, and to call Marden’s ideal 
f But it wasn’t. Remember that the turning 
f his life was the place where he refused a comfortable salary 
levoted himself to writing a book which he thought the world 
Babbitt does not do that. I am sending my copy of the 

» a boy of sixteen and I expect it to do something to him. 


ess materialistic. 


+ 


rles F. Lummis’s Tue Lanp oF Poco Tiempo (Scribner, 

was published thirty years ago and has been long out of 

I welcome the new edition of it with glad acclaim, for my 
py is worn to tatters. The “land of pretty soon” is of course 
This was, I think, 
rst modern book on this newly discovered and fascinating field, 
and it is still one of the best. Lummis was almost as much of a 
pioneer and discoverer of it as Coronado. 


r Spanish southwest, especially New Mexico. 


t ‘ 
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Tue ProckepINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work, Denver, 1925 (Univ. of Chicago Press, $3.00), is not, as 
volumes of “proceedings” often are, a book to be shelved and never 
taken down again except for an annual dusting. It is an encyclo- 
pedia of child-welfare, crime and correction, public health, domestic 
relations, industrial and economic problems, community life, mental 
hygiene, immigrants, and the organization, administration and pro- 
fessional aspects of welfare work in all its branches. The best 
experts in the country are represented by contributions in their 
special fields. Here are seven hundred pages packed with important 
facts and the interpretations of facts by those who know. 


The best, the very best of all the adventurous tales of intrigue 
and violence, of black perfidy and stark loyalty and luckless love and 
staunch friendship in the wilderness of new America in Revolu- 
tionary days, is Stephen Vincent Benet’s SpaNisu Bayonet (Doran, 
$2.00). The story itself is good enough, but much better is the way 
it is told. It is not merely that the style has merit, but that one 
perceives through the medium of a style of fine texture the play of 
a sensitive and discriminating mind. Read this book if you would 
see what happens when a poetic mind, full of delicate imagery and 
alert to catch and fix in pregnant phrase the changing lights that 
play upon the stream of circumstance, bestirs itself to write a novel. 


James Lane Allen’s latest, and, alas, his last, work is Tae Lanp- 
MARK (Macmillan, $2.00), a volume containing half a dozen stories, 
the first of which was hitherto unpublished—in fact it was left not 
quite finished-—while the others are collected from various magazines 
in which they have appeared. They have the true Kentucky flavor 
which has long been associated with his name. They are gentle, 
polite, reminiscent, generally with a faint suggestion that the present 
bustling days are not quite so good as the older and quieter ones, 
and that something of the fine flower of gentility has been irrecover- 
ably lost since 1830. 


Corra Harris, widely known as the “circuit-rider’s wife,” gives in 
As a Woman Tuinxs (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50), the informal 
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inner biography of a mind which she modestly considers that of an 
ordinary person. “My Book and Heart” was a frank revelation of 
While emotion and thought can not be sep- 
arated in real life as completely as they were in McCosh’s psychol- 
ogy, this book deals more particularly with her thinking. In a certain 
sense not at all to her discredit, she is an ordinary person. One feels 
that one is reading here not the record of an extraordinary mind, 
but the extraordinarily well written record of an ordinary mind— 


the story of her emotions. 


which is something much more valuable. 


CORRESP 


Schools in India 


Eprtor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
and totally undeserved remarks about an address I gave recently 


in Chicago. I do not wish to appear ungracious in writing to 


I notice in your issue of February 25 some very kind 


ask you to correct a misapprehension which I think might be 
left in your readers’ minds of what I am reported to have said 
about rural education in India. It is true, as was shown by the 
commission on village education in India appointed by the mis- 
sionary boards of America and Great Britain, that 43 per cent of 
the 


sionary 


children who pass through the lowest classes of our mis- 


primary schools in India relapse later into complete 


illiteracy. It ought to be explained, however, that this is at least 
as true of all other primary schools in India and that the prob- 
lem is one of the general low standards in elementary education 
in that country. 

I feel also that those interested in this subject, whether friends 
of missions or critics, ought to realize, what I do not think can 
be denied, that almost all the important advances and experi- 
ments made recently in rural education in India have been made 
by missionaries and that they are at the moment leading the 
this this estimate the 
testimony of missionaries but on that of independent Indian 


country in respect. I do not base on 


educators and government officials. 


New York City WitutiaM Paton 


Where the Newspapers Fail 


iTtoR THe CHristiAn CENTURY 

I was present at a gathering last night which from 
every point of view had great news value. It had a good phys- 
ica! setting, being held in the Italian room of the Hotel Olympic, 
Seattle. Two hundred of the leading men and women of the 


ity were present. It was a well-advertised meeting of the 


Japan club. The toastmaster was Dean Lewis of the university 


radicalism—whose wit would 
The 
Hirosho Kawamura, read a carefully prepared address. 
aughter of M 
selections 
ished at this 
the 


irreproachable from charges of 


not disturb the most complacent. Japanese consul, 


The 


Furuya, leading Japanese merchant, played sev- 


new 


m her violin, so exquisitely that all were aston- 
the 


It was a triumph, and was good “copy” 


girl from orient, so wonderfully interpreting 


music Of the west 
for the linotype. 

Of still greater news value was an address by Frederick Starr, 
He spoke on “Japan's Outlook.” Fred- 
erick Starr has something to tell about the future of the orient. 


the “main speaker.” 


And Seattle advertises herself as being “the gateway of the 


orient.” Dr. Starr knows Japan, China and the Philippines. 


And he knows Africa as few men of Seattle. And he said some 


things last Further, 


he is honest, an admirable quality in this world of pickpockets. 


night that people couldn’t buy for money. 


“All the nations have 
During the war, Japan was in 
Her prosperity was in full tide, and there sprang up 


Here are some of the things he said: 
had a hard time since the war. 
clover. 


the newly-rich, who everywhere are vulgar and disagreeable. 
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A collection of essays scholarly in substance and graceful in ex. 
pression is FALSTAFF AND OTHER SHAKESPEAREAN Topics, by Al.- 
bert H. Tolman (Macmillan, $2.50). Professor Tolman, for more 
than thirty years a professor of English at the University of Chi- 
cago, has gathered into this volume some of the varied treasure 
which he has found in a lifetime of study and teaching on many 
points of Shakespeare criticism. He treats of the character of 
Falstaff, Shakespeare’s attitude toward democracy and autocracy, the 
Baconian theory, and many other topics. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON, 


ONDENCE 


... Then there came a desperate reaction. . 
. . Then the earthquake. . . . I was there. . 
was the Washington conference of 1922. . 
.. It was called 


. . First boom, then 
.. There 
. . It was the result of 
to cripple Japan. ... It off 
nicely, because Japan honest. . . . That conference cost 
Japan a great deal. ... Japan promised to give up Shantung, 

. She kept her word. At the conference, Balfour said, with 
the wave of his hand, ‘Of course, Britain will give up Wei-Hai- 
Wei.’ . 
Wei?” 

“At 


every point. ... 


prostration. . 


suspicion. . went 


was 


.. Has anybody heard of Britain giving up Wei-Hai- 


Dr. Starr, “Japan yielded 
In the matter of reducing her navy she kept 


the conference,” continued 
her word, a thing that cannot be said of all the contracting 
parties. . Japan's attitude toward the other nations of the 
world has undergone a change during the last few years. ... 
Since the cessation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, she has been 
compelled to stand alone in her Asiatic policy. . . . Before, she 
. . Then came America’s slap 
in the face in 1924, which made her doubt the friendship of 
America. ... Out of these two experiences, Japan has been 
driven to the conviction that she must cultivate more intimate 
relations with the nations of Asia.” 


counted upon Britain's support. . 


“America’s best course,” continued Dr. Starr, “even from a 











A Study of the Christian Sects 


By WILLIAM H. LYON 
With an Introductory Chapter on the JEWS 
Revised, enlarged and brought up-to-date by JOHN MALICK 


This manual aims to present a just and sympathetic account of 
the history and doctrines of the various religious bodies and to make 
plain the agreements and differences among them. It is intended for 
general centien, for study in clubs, church school classes, and young 
people's meetings. The origina ublication went through twelve 
printings. It has now been con and enlarged and brought up-to- 

aie. 

The original author and the successive editors have submitted the 
various chapters to revision by officials or prominent members of the 
sects under consideration and have in every case accepted the correc- 
tions made. It is therefore an authentic presentation of the tenets of 
the various faiths. To those who desire the salient facts about their 
own church and to those who desire to learn about the doctrines of 
other churches, this book will prove of distinct value. 


Bound in imitation flexible leather 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachussetts 


New York San Francisco 
299 Madison Ave. 610 Phelan Bidg. 


$2.00 


Chicago 
105 So. Dearborn St. 











TESTIMONY 


“I want to testify that the last page advertisement 
we ran in The Christian Century has brought more 
inquiries than any other advertisement we ever ran 
in any paper.” (From a large advertiser who has 
been in many magazines during many years.) 
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tood that it can be best done through Japan... . J America 
nnot fight against ethnology, history and geography and hope 


don’t know how the 200 well-fed men and women in the 
om of the Olympic took these words and more like 
To me it was the truth, which is beautiful, with only 
ky for a roof. I do know it was news. Next day, I scanned 
ewspapers for the news, but discovered only a few lines in 
fternoon paper, and these lines about the election of officers 
lub. There was room for John Coolidge’s a la Roosevelt 
r bout—a whole column on the front page; the ruling 
’ batting average, as sports, evidently needing to be fat- 
up a little, there was much on the landing of the mighty 
velt nimrods from their Asiatic hunt. But “there was no 
the inn” for this important and newsy event at the 
lub. And as I recall the scene, Mr. Furuya’s brilliant 
r, the newly arrived consul’s carefully prepared address, 
the scintillating speech of honest Frederick Starr who spoke 
wealth of scholarship and real experience back of him, I 
v it was news. 
do the newspapers fail us?—and just when most we 
1 them. It is to be hoped that our Japanese friends, and 
r neighbors, do not judge us by what our papers print, or 
print. 
ttle, Wash. Sypney STRONG 


One Period in Five 


Tie Curistrian Century: 
In your issue of Feb. 25 you published a letter from 
nder the caption, “Student Drilling.” It contained certain 
tements of facts which I desire to correct. I said that in 
jrdgment as much time is given to military drill by the 
in the Leavenworth high school as is given to all 
chool work combined. I also left the inference that the 
f the R.O.T.C. is in charge of a regular army sergeant. 
I. J. Bright of the Leavenworth city schools in a state- 
blished in the Leavenworth Daily Times says: “No cadet 
more than one period a day in this work. The boy 
five subjects, as most of them have, spends but one- 
f his time at the R.O.T.C. work, and the larger part of 
is not drill but physical exercise. We have a most 
nt man in Captain Edwards, commandant of the R.O.T.C. 
rks in harmony with the other teachers of the school and 


help to them in the way of encouraging good classroom 
1 glad to make this correction of my unintentional mis- 
nt of the facts. But that does not change in any wise 


personal conscientious opposition to military drill in the 


enworth, Kan. Artuur S. HENDERSON. 











Contributors to This Issue 


H. Ricnarp Nresunre, president Elmhurst college, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. 


uN Favitte, formerly minister First Congregational 
church, Appleton, Wis.; formerly mayor, Appleton; 
author, “Problem of Authority in Religion,” etc. 
Harry F, Warp, professor of social ethics, Union theologi- 
cal seminary, New York city; secretary Methodist 
federation for social service; chairman American civil 
liberties union; America’s best-known writer on prob- 
lems involving the relation of religion with the social 
order. 








New Hymnals by 


Easter! 


Why not? You have been talk- 
ing new hymnals for several 
months—why not write or wire 
us at once to send the books 
without delay, that you may 
have them for the pre- Easter 
Sundays? Your old, worn-out 
hymnals will certainly not be in 
keeping with the spirit of holy 
rejoicing that characterizes the 
Easter season. 


The matter of payment need not 
stand in your way. You may 
pay for ym books in 60 or 2° 
days it you wish. (We will make 
terms to suit any church that is 
desirous of elevating its worship 
to accord with the ideals of 
beauty and dignity and inspira- 
tion that properly inhere in 
religion.) 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 


is the most beautiful hymnal 
ever put out by the American 
church. 


It contains all the great hymns 
and also the choicest of the more 
popular ones. 


It contains no padding in the 

form of poor and indifferent 

words or music. Its social note 

ives it an individuality not 

ound in any other hymnals. 
And note especially: The price of 
Hymns of the United Church in 
lots of 100 or more 1s only $100 
per 100, cloth; $125 per 100, half 
leather. (And orders for 100 or 
more include free of charge a 
beautiful pulpit copy bound in 
full morocco.) 


Write or wire your order today (or if you have not ex- 
amined the book, send for returnable copy at once). 


The Christian Century Press 


440 South Dearborn St., Chicago 




















NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


New Yorker Will Succeed 
Dr. Conwell 

Dr. Alonzo Ray Petty, for several years 
pastor of the Judson memorial Baptist 
church, New York city, will take the pul- 
pit at Philadelphia left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Russell P. Conwell. As pastor of 
the famous Baptist church on Washington 
square, New York, Dr. Petty has pio- 
neered in many forms of social activity. 
rhe trustees of the Philadelphia church 
consider themselves unusually fortunate in 
securing a man of his type to carry on the 
traditions of Dr. 
try. 


Conwell’s varied minis- 


Lectures on Neglected Aspects 
Of Worship 

Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross, of Union theo- 
logical seminary, New York, delivered the 
annual Merrick lectures at Ohio Wesley- 
an university, Delaware, O., this year on 
“Some Neglected Aspects of Worship.” 
Dr. Ross said, “The chief need of America 
just now is a higher conception of God; 
not a modern conception, but an adequate 
conception, one that would make men al- 
most literally prostrate themselves before 
him. Articulate was superim 
posed on primeval silence, but never dis- 


worship 


places it; hence worship should begin and 
end in silence.” America, 
Dr Ross, is 


restless talk in public worship. 


according to 
suffering inconceivably from 
“A deity 
limited and bounded by a graven image of 
marble, or stone, or wood, or thought,, is 
essentially an idol,” he held. “God is to 
be progressively, not statically conceived. 
He is personal, and an 


unknown ocean 


Husband and Wife Hold 
Joint Pastorate 

The Unitarian churches of Peabody and 
Medfield, Mass., unique double 
linistry he pastors are the Rev. Ha 
rold L. Pickett and his wife, Rev. Anita 
S. Pickett For the last years Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickett have acted as joint min- 
isters of the church at Peabody. Now 
they have added to their responsibilities 
the pastorate of Medfield. 


alternate in occupying the tw 


have a 


three 


They plan to 
) pulpits, Mr. 
Pickett preaching one Sunday morning in 
one of the pulpits and his wife the follow- 
ing Sunday. They Medfield 
maintain their offices in the 
‘ a, > } ; 

housemt Peabody. 


Hopes Dr. Coffin Will 
Leave Church 


A leading editorial in the Presbyterian 
and Herald and Presbyter for March 4 ex- 
presses the hope that Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, pastor of the Madison avenue Pres 
byterian church of New York city, “will 


soon be 


will live in 


and parish 


forming other ecclesiastical con- 
nections.” Dr. Coffin is taken to task for 
an article published in the Forum in which 
he is charged with having desired a Pres- 
byterian church with much the theological 
position of the Scotch Presbyterian church 
w the United church of Canada. The edi- 


torial summarizes this position as “a 
358 


which modernists and funda- 
mentalists shall have equal rights and 
privileges.” It is on the basis of desiring 
a church of this kind that the paper bases 
its hope that Dr. Coffin will change his 
theological affiliations. 


church in 


Mexican President’s Wife 
Aids W. C. T. U. 

Senora Natalia Calles, wife of the presi- 
dent of Mexico, has accepted the honorary 
presidency of the W. C. T. U. in that 
country. President Calles is noted as an 
active supporter of the temperance cause 
and his wife is understood to share his 
views as to the necessity of freeing Mex- 
ico from the burdens imposed by the 
liquor traffic. 


Dr. Stone Recalls Touch 
With D. L. Moody 

Dr. John Timothy Stone, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian church, Chicago, 
brought an intimate note into the closing 
session of the convention recently con- 
ducted at the Moody bible institute in that 
city when he told of his own experience 
with Mr. Moody. Dr. Stone spoke of the 


way in which the great evangelist singled 
him out from the choir at one of his meet- 
ings and after calling him to the front of 
the platform announced that the little boy 
would sing: . 

“One little word for Jesus, 

To speak or sing or pray,” 
and then, under the spirit of that recollec- 
tion, Dr. Stone sang the gospel hymn over 
again so that the emotions of the great 
audience which had gathered for the con- 
ference were stirred as they had not been 
before during its sessions. 


Massachusetts Churches Protest 
School Drill 


The federation of churches in Massa- 
chusetts has sent to the war department 
at Washington a letter in which it says 
that while the necessity for national prep- 
aration for defense is recognized, an over- 
whelming majority of the constituency of 
the churches of Massachusetts would sup- 
port this resolution: “Voted, that we be- 
lieve that it is for the good of our country 
in this period of the world’s history that 
compulsory military training in schools 


Calls Large Churches Good Investment 


"THE EMPORIA GAZETTE, famous 

Kansas newspaper edited by William 
Allen White, has come to the defense of 
city congregations building large struc- 
tures. A report in the Gazette of the 
dedication of the Metropolitan Methodist 
church, Detroit, erected at a cost of $1,- 
500,000, brought a remonstrance from an- 
other Kansas journal, the Lyons Daily 
News. “If within its sight widows and 
orphans never starve,” said the News, 
“children are warmly clad, men receive 
for their labor more than enough to keep 
body and soul together, if its members 
take to their homes the unfortunate and 
feed them and give them beds, if it is not 
forgotten that Christ broke bread with 
beggars, preached under the trees, slept 
on the ground and refused purse and 
scrip, the new church will be well worth 
what it cost. Otherwise it would have 
been better to have built a church that 
cost not to exceed $100,000 and have given 
$1,400,000 to alleviate the suffering of the 
poor. 


UNREASONABLE ARGUMENT 


“All of which sounds reasonable, but it 
is not,” says the editor of the Emporia 
Gazette. “The condition of the poor in 
America is bad; so bad indeed that it is 
a shame to call this a Christian nation. 
But because it is a Christian civilization 
the condition of the poor in Christendom is 
so far above the condition of the poor in 
the non-Christian world, that comparisons 
are impossible. Only contrasts will de- 
scribe the horrible difference. 

“Now this vast difference, this unbe- 
lievable improvement of the condition of 
the poor in Christendom is due not to di- 
rect charity. It is not because church 


members ‘take to their homes, the unfor- 
tunate and feed them,’ nor is the slow 
abolishment of poverty due to any hw- 
manitarian desire to help any _ specific 
neighboring widows and orphans around 
the churches. We are abolishing poverty 
in Christendom and particularly in Amer- 
ica by Christian institutions—by free pub- 
lic schools, by the ballot box, by the dec- 
laration of independence, by inculcating 
the dynamic democratic doctrine of self- 
respect into the humblest man, and so 
breaking up the age-old caste system. 

“We are making citizens in our democ- 
racy who demand for themselves rights, 
not charity. And every Christian church 
where the golden rule is preached, how- 
ever gummed over with foolish theology, 
is a filling station of economic justice for 
the poor. It is by preaching ‘Christ and 
him crucified’ for 2,000 years with all the 
bigotry, all the hatred, all the weird the- 
ology, all the engrafting of pagan myths 
upon the ecclesiastical creed, and in spite 
of these terrible handicaps—it is by 
preaching the living Christ that the world 
has been made over in 2,000 years. What 
a revolutionary doctrine it is! 


wortH 10,000 TIMES ITS COST 


“Every Christian edifice helps 10,000 
times more than its cost. The mere $1,500,- 
000 which the Detroit church spent, given 
in charity would be a bubble soon lost. 
But invested in a permanent plant for the 
dissemination of brotherhood—no matter 
what fools come along to the pulpit with 
distracting theology as the centuries pass, 
is a wedge biting in the existing social 
order. The wedge will make way for 
light, and leading unto the perfect day.” 
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and colleges and attendant institutions dents in the Berkeley divinity school, Mid- and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller second vice- 
should be abolished.” In commenting on dletown, Conn., have taken the place of president. Mrs. John French is to act as 
the letter, the Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, guards in the state hospital for the insane. chairman of the executive committee with 
executive secretary of the federation, said In this way these coming ministers are Miss Katherine Lambert secretary, Mrs. 
that the war department ought not to feel not only observing lent by serving others, Samuel Murtland treasurer and Mrs. 
that it has a right to decide the question of but they are obtaining first-hand experi- George W. Davison assistant treasurer. 
mpulsory military education, which ence which should stand them in stead 


pe : : Pa Episcopal Prelate 
should be left to the determination of the during their later ministry. ae 


Improving 
civil branches of the government. Y. W. C. A. Elects New Reports from St. Luke’s hospital, New 
Pope Declares White Races National Officers York city, indicate that the condition of 
Not Superior The Y. W. C. A. has chosen new offi- Bishop John G. Murray, presiding bishop 
Pope Pius, in an encyclical letter made cers for its national board. Mrs. Robert of the Episcopal church, is greatly im- 
public on March 5, declares that the be- E. Speer continues as president, with proved. The doctors have ceased issuing 
hat the dark skinned races are in- Mrs. John H. Finley first vice-president regular bulletins and hold that Bishop 
or to the white is mistaken and seri- 
usly urges an increase in the number of 
Roman priests among the tinted 


of the world. The pope claims FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY 
yng experience has proved that these By Francis L. Patton 


ples can compete with the white races President of Princeton 1888-1902, President of Princeton Theological Seminary 1902-1912. 
n mental acumen. If in the heart of For the first time this American Twentieth Century Joha Knox has been persuaded to set down in a 
= ” — — = “, book the ripened results of his long experience in teaching dogmatic Theology, Ethics, and the philosophical 
arbarian lands,” says the encyclical, “are side of Apologetics. Regardless of their party aMliations, al! ministers should buy this book at onc 
found men who seem slow to learn, this is Price % 


explainable by the conditions of their 


life of which the restricted conditions do te of J Religious Experience and 


not allow them to make 1: se of thei in the New Testament Scientific Method 
jot allow them to make large use of their ByH Sl Coffin 
items” yitenry Stoane™ojnn tN. ¥.Presbytery) By Henry N. Wieman 
intelligence. The Portrait in the Earliest Preaching; The y y INe tema 
Portrait in the Letters of Paul: The Fortrait in Can a claim of validity be made good for any 


Filipi i the Gospel According to Mark; ‘rhe Portraitin the other apprehension of the Universe than that er 
Fun Methodists For Gospel According to Matthew; The Portrait in the bodied 1 the natural sciences? Dr. Wieman an- 
Island Independence Gospel According to Luke; The Portrait in the — gswers in the affirmative 

r . Epistie to the Hebrews; The Portrait in the Reve- ‘You have laid hold of a precious concept of 
spurt ed into action by reports that prot- lation of John; The Portrait in the Gospel Accord- religion,’’—John Dewey. Price $2 


, in the Pl ‘lig P th ind ing to John. Probable price $1.00 
estants in 1 nliippines oppose the inde- Principles of 
pendence of the islands, and particularly The First Age of Christianity 

: : is ByE F.S Religious Education 

~» amet . ts re d } sid y Ernest fF. Scott 

y such reports regarding their presiding A ‘ By Earl LR. Stevick 
bishop, Dr. Charies Bayard Mitchell. ti Author of “The Ethical Teaching of By Earle E. Emmeand Paul R. Stevic 
> Op c = ce ls . = ‘ad he 

ste ° yar CHSH, the Jesus”’, etc, The most important findings of scientific study 

conference of Methodists in the In this volume the foremost New Testament bearing upon the religious educative process are 

—P ° ‘“ : American scholar recapitulates, summarizes and here assembled in one volume. Mere compilation, 
I hiliy pine Islands adopted a resolution on correlates into the one composite view, the latest however, has been avoided. A single comprehe naive 
P ee . : : “ atc contributions of all the different departments of balanced view has been the alm sought, by which 
March 5 in which it said, “that we, minis- New Testament study to his overwhelmingly im- —specitic theories and efforts in religious education 
P ae ee portant theme. Price $1.50 may be sifted and tested. Price $1.75 
ters, missionaries and laymen, put our- 


selves on record and reaffirm our action of Finding the Trail of Life What Is Faith 


1922 that we are in entire sympathy with — ae — By J. Gresham Machen (Princeton) 

the national <¢ irati : » Philinnine uthor oj} e inner e', etc. “Any one who likes salt and pepper will enjoy 
me | atk nal aspirations of the I hilippine A quiet and simple autobiographical account of this book. The Fundamentalist will find great 
l The resolution declares that the the way in which a very active and lively boy who = comfort in this book also; and the modernist will 
st . a * trained to practice and to enjoy an inwerd and get almost equal satisfaction in the compulsion 
fethodist church has 70 ordained minis- mystical religion It is full of incidents and ex- which reading it will necessitate to review his own 
P . - periences so that boys and girls will enjoy it as opinions and be ready to meet an copses nt_eml- 
anda membership of 63,000 in the is- much as those who are mature. Price $1.75 nently worthy of his steel." Price $1.75 


The American Pulpit Ruth Talks It Over 


: : The Mind of the Church Mirrored in th : —_ 
First Apache Ordained Seemeons of Twenty-five of the Most By Junius Vincent 


To the Ministry Influential Preachers in the United States. Ruth is the young girl of the period. 
lug : Fach of the following ney em men contri- “In plainness of speech, frankness of treatment, 
Hugo Monnaha, a full-blooded Mohave- butes a sermon to this volume: (¢ charles R. Brown, and Brevi of appt al. it is une qualied oo ane 
he ig 796 aj > , 8S. Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, book in its class. It leaves nothing to the Imagina- 
ie Indian, was ordained recently to Charles W. Gilkey. Newell Dwight Hillis, Charles tion, and yet the most delicate questions are han- 


ra, : mee + Ari , “2. 2. E. Jefferson, William F. McDowell, G. Campbell died in such a way an tog e noolfense to the most 
aptist ministry in Arizona. This is Morgan, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederick F. pond 4, suamer, The Muthor mc wo heh alten 


id to " ; : P a Shannon, William A. Sunday, George W. Truett, morals nor religion, but pases bis opinions upon 
be the first ordination of any full Henry Sloane Coffin, Russell H. Conwell, George biological and psychologic: al laws which are as 


led member of thi i in A. Gordon, Lynn Harold Hough, Edwin H. binding as the laws of gravity.”"—Monthly Book 
. this tribe. The cere Hughes, Francis J. McConnell, William P. Merrill, Talk. deteindeacetoch as Price $1 "50 
ny took place in Bethany Baptist cha- Mark A. Matthews, Merton 8. Rice, John Timo- 


. A thy Stone, Robert E. Speer, Ernest F. Ti ittle, igi and 
pel, an edifice built and paid for by the In- and James I. Vance Science, Religion Reality 


. s ° “Each of the sermons is preceded by_a short i y ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
dians themselves, located in a camp near the biographical sxeten of the preacher. These, in yee eerner te: Foye Peer ge 
town of Clarkdale. During the past five = -y | deel 1 7 Edited by JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 
years, over 50 Indians have been baptized, The Gospel Story in Art “A big stride forward toward that restatement 


the ° of Christian truth in face—and one might add in 
ree have been licensed to preach and Now Ready at Half Price. terma—of the scientife and philosophieal outlook 


° tion.’ ufeaso 7.8 2 
w one has been ordained. By John La Farge : C.F RS a madiaes smpeon, 2. 
420 es including eighty (80) full page illus- “It can be recommended Without reservation.” 


Es i é B trations from the Great Masters --Professor E. Lynn Thorndike (Columbia) 
stimate Lunn Fund’s Value Reissue at the reduced price of $2.5 Price $2 
Above Million 


Officers of the world alliance for inter- 
national friendship through the churches THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


when pressed for an estimate as to the By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
me which will be derived from a foun- “Brother ministers and laymen, it is a good book! Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it."—Dean 
: : Charles R. Brown. Price $1.60 
n recently established by Sir Henry 
suggested that it would be some- 


between one and two million dol- JESUS OF NAZARETH 


1. me ° 
farsa year. Sir Henry Lunn has set aside By Joseph Klausner . : 
nhre ine > 2. The Jesus of Yokohama or Peking or Benares is not the Jesus of Chicago or Buffalo or Boston. Peking 
entire income from his fortune for the has a Jesus of its own; so have Chicago, London and Rome 
ition of world peace and church bilities. is a Jesus of its own for Jerusalem done by a Jewish historian occupying a post of high responsi- 
J > i -yY wi ‘A monumental book in which Klausner gives Jesus back to Judaism. Ranks with Renan and surpasses 
None of this money will go to the Deskel Wo-dke Amarban det Ward. Price $4.50 
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rk of the alliance. 
Undertake Asylum Service ret enters tent 


During Lent 60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York, N. Y. 


As a practical expression of their inter- Atlanta Boston Galeage rte ee 
est in the welfare of unfortunates, stu- 
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150 years after 


The man of whom Balzac 
wrote, “His figure rises as 
Colossal as those of St. John, 
Pythagoras and Moses,” 


Emanuel Swedenborg 
has been honored by men of all 


generations since his time. 
Among them 
Carlyle Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Whittier Phillips Brooks 
Bishop Vincent Edward Everett Hale 
HENRY JAMES wrote: “Emanuel 
Swedenborg had the sanest and 
most far reaching intellect this age 
has known.” 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE said: “The 
whole secret of human nature is in 


his books.”’ 


Have you read any of Swedenborg’s 
Works? 


Write today for special offer of his 
books. Your name and address on a 
postal will be sufficient. 


AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Room 305, 16 East 41st St., New York City 
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Three Books for Easter 
Giving and Year’ Round 
Reading . 


1 
GRACE H. DODGE: MERCHANT 

OF DREAMS $2.00 
By Assis GRAHAM: 

The story of the woman who 
“dreamed Teachers’ College” and 
made the dream come true — 
who “learned the secret of giving 
her life to an enterprise without 
entangling the gift with herself or 
hindering it with her personality. 
SAINTS AND LADIES $1.50 
By Crarissa H. Spencer: 

A gift for the woman who is 
helping to build Christ’s king- 
dom. It is the story of her spirit- 
ual ancestors through the ages. 
THE STAR PROMISE $1.50 
By Apsie GRAHAM: 

Brief essays and bits of fine 
thinking on life’s continuity, on 
today as a step into eternity and 
tomorrow but the next step. 





















































*Pews+Pulpit Furniture? 
+Bunday School Seating: 


| American Seating Company 


General Offices 
14-H E, Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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Murray’s complete recovery is now only a 
matter of time. 


British Delegates to Stockholm 
Hold Reunion 


jritish delegates to the Stockholm con- 
vention held last summer recently held a 
reunion at the Y. M. C. A. headquarters 
in London. The bishop of Winchester, 
Dr. Garvey, Sir Willoughby Dickinson, 


March 18, 1996 


Dr. Tasker and several others who were 
prominent members of the delegation leq 
in a discussion as to how the connections 
with churches of the continent established 
at Stockholm can be strengthened. One 
idea which seemed to gain favor was for 
the founding of an international summer 
school on the continent which would be 
easily accessible for British, German and 
French delegates. Plans for a regular ip. 


Presbytery Votes Against Heresy Action 


HAT IS LIKELY to prove the cen- 
W ees issue in the next session of the 
Presbyterian general assembly is wrapped 
up in the decision of the presbytery of 
New York that it can do nothing in the 
case of Henry P. Van Dusen and Cedric 
A. Lehman. A year ago the general as- 
sembly approved a decision of its judicial 
commission, holding that the presbytery 
“erred” in licensing and ordaining Van 
Dusen and Lehman, when they were un- 
able to affirm a positive belief in the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth. 

Ever since the action of the general as- 
sembly the presbytery of New York has 
been the center of interest. The Van Du- 
sen-Lehman case was remanded to it with 
a demand that appropriate action be taken. 
A special committee of 11 members of the 
presbytery, with Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, 
pastor of the West End Presbyterian 
church, as chairman, was constituted to 
deal with the case. This committee has 
conducted its work with one eye on the de- 
liberations of the special commission of 
the denomination which is now holding 
secret sessions in an effort to work out 
some method whereby the elements with- 
in the communion may become reconciled. 

After what has seemed a long delay to 
certain impatient Presbyterians, this spe- 
cial committee recently brought in its re- 
port. In effect, the report says that there 
is nothing the presbytery can do in the 
case of Van Dusen and Lehman, since 
the things complained of happened previ- 
ous to ordination, and also endorses the 
action of the 16 commissioners from the 
presbytery to the general assembly of 1925 
in presenting a paper denying the right of 
the assembly to control the conditions of 
entrance into the Presbyterian ministry. 


HOLD ACTION. 1M POSSIBLE 


The report of this presbyterial commit- 
tee, in part, says: “Sittings have been 
many and long; some continuing all after- 
noon and some long into the night. Dis- 
cussions have been frank but brotherly. 
Not once has a spirit of bitterness injected 
itself into our deliberations. Each has 
recognized the other’s right of theological 
viewpoint. All have reluctantly and re- 
gretfully admitted that the prospect of 
arriving at practical agreement between 
antipodal views and __ interpretations 
throughout the church is apparently re- 
mote. But the committee has felt that 
these grave differences belong wholly out- 
side the province of the committee’s re- 
sponsibility. 

“With regard to the decision of the 
general assembly of 1925, remanded to the 
presbytery for appropriate action, your 
committee would report that it has given 
great weight to this solemn decision and 


has sought faithfully to carry out the as- 
sembly’s will. 

“It is the view of your committee that 
since Messrs. Van Dusen and Lehman 
were ordained prior to tha rendering of 
this decision, no action by presbytery jis 
possible. The only method known to 
your committee by which these ministers 
can be proceeded against is that described 
in the book of discipline; namely, their 
trial upon charges in accordance with due 
process for utterances subsequent to their 
ordination. 

“With regard to the statement made 
by the sixteen commissioners to the gen- 
eral assembly and referred to this commit- 
tee, to-wit: ‘The sixteen commissioners of 
the presbytery of New York, on behalf of 
said presbytery, will stand firmly upon the 
constitution of the church, reaffirmed in 
the reunions of 1870 and 1906, which for- 
bids the assembly to change or add to the 
conditions for entrance upon or continu- 
ance in the holy ministry without submit- 
ting such amendments to the presbyteries 
for concurrent action.” 

“Your committee would report that in 
its opinion the commissioners made this 
statement, upon tenable constitutional 
grounds.” 

NO PEACE IN SIGHT 

Great interest was created throughout 
the denomination when the press reported 
that Dr. Walter D. Buchanan, leader of 
the fundamentalist minority in the New 
York presbytery, had seconded the motion 
calling for the adoption of the report, and 
that the vote of adoption had been unani- 
mous. Certain papers of the denomination 
were even optimistic enough to interpret 
this as a sign of approaching comity. Dr. 
3uchanan now denies that any such inter- 
pretation of his act is pussible. In a long 
statement printed in the Presbyterian and 
Herald and Presbyter, organ of the fun- 
damentalist wing of the church, he says 
that he merely supported the motion to 
adopt because the liberals had the votes 
available to carry the motion anyway, and 
he took this means of preventing an un- 
seemly discussion. 

“I clearly stated as my reasons for the 
motion,” says Dr. Buchanan, “that no 
amount of argument would, I feared, 
change a single vote; that, while doubtless 
the motion for the adoption of the report 
would carry, discussion might become 
passionate and statements might be made 
which would be unworthy of a court of 
Jesus Christ.” 

In the meantime, the special commis- 
sion on the peace and order of the de- 
nomination continues its sessions. It is 
announced that no report of progress will 
be made public before the convening of 
the general assembly in Baltimore. 
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terchange of newspapers and letters are 
ico under consideration. 


Basil Mathews Undergoes 
Third Operation 
Mr. Basil Mathews, well-known British 
writer on missionary subjects, has just 
undergone a third operation on one of his 
ae During December Mr. Mathews, 
while touring in Lancashire, was in a mo- 
r accident from which his recovery has 
en very slow. It is expected that this 
third operation will completely restore his 
t and make it possible for him to re- 
me the duties which he is carrying in 
the international headquarters of the Y. M. 
\. of Geneva, Switzerland. 


Chicago Forum to Debate 
College Drill 
What promises to be one of the liveliest 
s of its season will be conducted 
y the Chicago Forum on Sunday, March 
21, at the Olympic theatre, Chicago. Pres- 
ient Irving Maurer, of Beloit college, and 
Mr. Frank Comerford, of Chicago, will 
Jebate the abolishment of military train- 
og in the schools and colleges. Dr. Mau- 
r will take the affirmative, while Mr. 
merford, who is one of the leaders in 
e work of the American legion, will take 
( The audience will be asked 
to express its views at the beginning and 
the end of the debate. 


English Methodist Union 
Draws Nearer 
Progress is steadily being made in the 
unite the three leading Methodist 
ches of England. It is now hoped 
t the enabling bill may be placed before 
‘parliamentary committee in the spring 
{next year, and that parliamentary sanc- 
tion may have been obtained by the sum- 
f 1928. The votes of the various 
lirectly concerned have shown 650 
meetings of the Wesleyan 
in favor and 101 against the pro- 
rganic union. In the Primitive 
t church 578 quarterly meetings 
| for and 92 against the union. In the 
Methodist church 280 quarterly 
voted for and 67 against the pro- 
After these votes had been taken 
indate and a proposal had been 
it the churches proceed with the 
f effecting the union, the represen- 
nference of the Wesleyan church 
ed by 397 votes to 126, with the 
toral conference favoring the motion 
309 to 174. The Primitive Methodists 
favorably by 148 to 12, and the 
ted Methodists by 226 to 21. 


negative. 


Immigration Law Hinders 
Foreign Student 

As indicating the sort of puzzling ques- 
tons which arise under the workings of 
he present immigration law, the Presby- 
ard of Christian education tells of 
he plight of a Japanese student now pre- 
‘ for the Presbyterian ministry in 
Francisco theological seminary. 
ing Japanese has reached a point 
* needs more money in order to 
ete his education. Yet as soon as he 
work which brings in any financial 
he becomes liable for deportation. 
ird is placing this concrete situa- 
fore the Presbyterian church in 
ler to obtain a special scholarship to 
sist this student. It is clear, however, 
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that a strict application of the present 
law will result in the raising of many such 
questions in days to come. 


Choose New President for 
Fisk University 


Fisk university, the famous institution 
for Negroes at Nashville, Tenn., has a 
new president in Dr. Thomas Elsa Jones. 
Dr. Jones is a young man just completing 
his work for the Ph. D. degree at Colum- 
bia university, but with ten years of ex- 
perience as a Quaker missionary in 
Japan, and added experience as director 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Vladivostock, 
Siberia, during the world war. He is a 
graduate of Earlham college and Hartford 
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theological seminary and has done post- 
graduate work in England. At Fisk he 
takes up a difficult task in view of the 
tense situation produced by the failure of 
the previous administration to endorse the 
desire of the student body and alumni for 
a larger share in the direction of the 
school. Dr. Jones will enter on his duties 
next June and will be formally inaugu- 
rated in September. 


Against Prohibition, but Declines 
Proffered Place 

Dr. Gustav A. Carstensen, rector of the 
Holy Rood Episcopal church, New York 
city, has declined the presidency of the 
church temperance society offered him by 
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the Rev. James Empringham, the society's 
by now well-known executive secretary. 
Despite his declination, Dr. Carstensen is 
evidently no prohibitionist. In a recent 
sermon he told his congregation that 
“nine-tenths of what the saloon furnished 
was a legitimate demand on the part of 
society. There is a responsibility resting 
in our hands,” he said, “because since 
prohibition wiped it out we have not fur- 
nished something to take the place of the 
saloon. The saloon answers a demand of 
men's tavern instinct; an instinct which 
cannot be denied to exist in every human 
being.” This instinct Dr. Carstensen de- 
fined as love of a congenial meeting place, 
bright lights, games, and the like. The 
taking away of the saloon he held to be 
“in keeping with the whole senseless spirit 
of prohibition. It is wrong educationally, 
unsound economically, and impossible psy- 
chologically.” 


Lay Fundamentalists Plan 
Secret Organization 


known as the 
being created by 
fundamentalist members of the Presbyter- 
ian church. Originally, this new body 
was designed as a secret organization, but 
its plans have been published in full. It 
has as its president D. Webster Wylie, 
an elder, with offices at 25 Broad street, 


New York city, and promises to issue a 


An organization to be 


Layman’s league is 


monthly bulletin devoted to “keeping its 
members posted on all 
fense of the faith.” Detailed plans are 
also given by which fundamentalist lay- 


matters in de- 


men may be elected as commissioners to 
the approaching session of the 
terian general assembly. 
Archbishop Soderblom’s 
Birthday Celebrated 

Reports 
sixtieth 


Presby- 


indicate that the 
Archbishop Soder- 


from Europ: 
birthday of 
blom, of Sweden, was an occasion for cele- 
bration throughout much of northern Eu- 
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rope. Not only in Upsala, Sweden, but 
through Scandinavia, Germany and in 
Finland there were exercises such as 
usually are reserved for princes and other 
heads of states. A testimonial signed by 
200 Swedish intellectual leaders was pre- 
sented to Archbishop Soderblom in evi- 
dence of the position which he holds in 
the national life. 


Dr. Coffin Returns to 
This Country 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, of the Mad- 
ison avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York city, is back in this country after his 
absence of six weeks in Scotland and 
England. While in Scotland Dr. Coffin 
delivered the annual Warrack lectures and 
preached in the divinity halls of the United 
Free church in Edinburg, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. He also preached at Balliol 
college, Oxford, and in several of the 
best known pulpits in the British isles. 
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Alaska’s Self-supporting 
Church Burns 

The United Protestant church a 
Juneau, Alaska, was burned recently. 
This is the only self-supporting congre. 
gation in the territory. It is expected 
that the Methodist home missionary go. 
ciety will come to its assistance in re. 
placing the destroyed edifice. 


Bishop Brown in 
State Courts 

Bishop William Montgomery Brown 
has taken his case to the courts in the 
state of New York. Supreme court jus- 
tice Bijun has signed an order which will 
require the Protestant Episcopal church 
to show cause why Bishop Brown should 
not be reinstated in the office from which 
the recent general council of the church 
deposed him. The bishop bases his plea 
for reinstatement on a claim that the ca- 
nonical courts which tried him were not 


Holds Divorces Few in Church Circles 


STUDY of the divorce situation in the 
United States, made by the Lutheran, 
weekly organ of the United Lutheran 
church, shows that divorces are far fewer 
among Lutheran church members than 
other portions of the population. In an 
effort to get at the facts, 2,500 Lutheran 
pastors were asked for information, and 
527 submitted complete reports. These 
pastors have performed 68,559 marriage 
ceremonies. Of these, 1,073 have eventu- 
ated in divorce, a ratio of one in 60. Ac- 
cording to statistics accepted for the na- 
tion as a whole, 1,178,206 marriages took 
place in 1924, and 170,867 divorces. 
MARRIAGE NOT COMPREHENDED 
“The clerical figures are not exact,” 
says the Lutheran in comment, “but obser- 
vation does show that proper community 
entiment, early religious teaching about 
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marriage and Christian valuation of home 
and family confine divorcement to a very 
low proportion of marriages. The rem- 
edy for divorce is in part a better compre- 
hension of marriage. 

“This article does not propose to enter 
into the right of parties legally divorced 
for infidelity and malicious desertion to 
remarry. That separations are justified is 
admitted even by the Catholic church. But 
the data gathered does seem to indicate 
that where young people’s entrance into 
matrimony is by way of meeting each 
other on such decent and orderly occasions 
as the church furnishes, and when their 
knowledge of the marriage covenant has 
been gained in catechetical classes and 
among religious folk, they generally stay 
married. They do not go to the divorce 
courts except for due cause. 

“The great bulk of the unhappy partners 
in wedlock either never went to a clergy- 
man or else they were strangers to the 
minister that married them. One need not 
blame the clergyman who officiates at 
such contracts. The blame rests on the 
bride and the bridegroom, whose previous 
life or whose desire to wed does not in- 
volve going to a pastor whom one or both 
know. They feel no ties of residence in 
the community in which they live. All 
they want is to comply with law and cus- 
tom. They drive up to a convenient par- 
sonage or magistrate’s office, take the 
vows prescribed for a marital partnership 
and then drive away. Of them the pastor 
never hears again. 


CIVIL MARRIAGES WEAK 


“That church records do not show the 
multitude of divorces is indeed true, but 
there is a great deal of significance in the 
fact that four-fifths of these wrecks of 
hope for happiness are unknown to clergy- 
men. It is the civil marriage and the clan- 
destine ceremony that do not bind. Our 
figures show beyond doubt that the ter- 
rible prevalence of divorce is in circles 
indifferent to religion. The five to one 
ratio is not sustained among couples who 
come to a pastor they know, and thus tes- 
tify to an environment where the meaning 
of marital fidelity has been learned.” 
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regularly constituted, and that it has 
never been proven that his views violate 
the standards of the Episcopal book of 
common prayer. 


Anglican Bishop with Longest 
Service to Resign 

Bishop Cyprian Pinkham, of the Angli- 
can diocese of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
has presented his resignation to take ef- 
fect next August on the 39th anniversary 
of his consecration. Bishop Pinkham, 
who is in his 82nd year, has been conse- 
crated longer than any living bishop of 
the Anglican church. 


British Agitation for 
Clean Press Grows 

The agitation is growing in Great 
Britain for parliamentary action by which 
the most salacious features of testimony 
given in divorce and criminal cases shall 
be kept out of the newspapers. A group 
of Anglican bishops and preachers of the 


free churches has signed a petition sent to | 
the prime minister asking that facilities be | 


given for the bill introduced by Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil and Lord Darling. The 
church of England in a meeting held at 
Westminster central hall has demon- 
strated in favor of the bill. It is now 
proposed that the free churches get be- 
hind it. England has been having almost 
as much trouble with uncurbed daily 
journalism as has the United States. 


Germany Feels Agitation 
For Women Preachers 
A report from Germany states that 
considerable agitation is in progress in 
favor of the ordination of women. The 
many social changes which have taken 
— since the war have brought women 
pidly forward in professions which pre- 
iin were closed to them. The church 
remains the only calling in which women 
are still denied a place. At the same time, 
the need for well-trained pastors is greater 


| than for years past. With numbers of 
| women graduating from the universities 


and available as soon as the doors are 
opened, this agitation is bound to in- 
crease in the immediate future. 


Minister Writes Dedication 
Service for Hymnals 

When the congregation of the 30th 
street Christian church, Newport News, 
Va., recently began to use “Hymns of the 
United Church” in its services, the pastor, 
Rev. Marshall Wingfield, used a special 
dedication service which he had composed 
for the occasion. This consisted of a se- 
lected number of scriptural quotations, 
interspersed with expressions of personal 
devotion and spiritual anticipation. These 
were read responsively by minister and 
congregation, thus giving the hymnal a 
place of unusual importance in the 


thought of the church membership. 


Non-Sectarian Lenten Services 


| Planned for Children 


Five churches in the vicinity of Wash- 


ington square, New York city, have 
. ‘ ; - 
| united in a series of Tuesday afternoon 


Lenten services for children. The serv- 


| ices will be under the auspices of the Rev. 


John W. Sutter, Jr., of the education de- 
partment of the Episcopal church. They 
will be held in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion but will be participated in by the 
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First Presbyterian church, the Washing- 
ton square Methodist church, the Judson 
Memorial Baptist church and Grace Epis- 
copal church. 


Questions Disclose Inability 
To Think of God 

Rev. Fred W. Ingvoldstad, of the First 
Methodist church, Decatur, III, thinks 
that he has discovered that most people 
have no clear conception of what they 
mean by the word “God.” Mr. Ingvold- 
stad, in preparing for a series of ser- 
mons, asked his congregation to help him 
by answering two questions: What is 
your conception of God? What is your 
problem or chief difficulty in thinking 
about God? A large number of those 
who answered confessed their inability to 
give any satisfactory conception of God 
at all. Out of the other answers there 
came five questions which 
furnish the difficulty, and on 
these the pastor is preaching a 


seemed to 
greatest 
series of 
Sunday evening sermons These qu 
d God allow 
1? Can a 
God who is a father torment his children 
How 
can God be made to seem real to men 
of this age? How 
in the small matters of our lives? 


tions were: How can a go 
suffering and evil in the w 


forever in a future punishment? 
interested 


How 


can God be affected by our pravers? In 


can God be 


preaching a series of nine sermons grow- 
Ingvold- 


stad has found a remarkable public re- 


ing out of these questions, Mr 


sponse, with the auditorium of the church 
fill more than an 
fore the time f 


beginning to hour be- 
r service 
Holy Year Register Holds 
Million Names 
It is the custom of 

church in holding such a holy vear as’that 
which has just closed, to maintain a reg- 
ister of all the pilgrims who come during 
the peri 1 to Rome In ace 
this custom the pope plac 


irdance with 
s his name at 
the beginning of the register and again 
register for 
tin any pre- 

he names 
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not only of Roman Catholics, but of pro- 
testants, Buddhists and confessors of 
almost every faith now in existence. 
More than a million different names have 
been signed and an estimate based on a 
partial count indicates that more than 
25,000 of these represent American pil- 
grims. 


Bishop’s Daughter President of 
Mission College 

Dr. Ida Belle Lewis has assumed her 
new duties of president of Hwa-nan 
Union college, Foochow, China. Dr. 
Lewis is the daughter of the late Bishop 
Wilson S. Lewis, for many years one of 
the leaders of Methodist missionary work 
in China. 


Detroit Rabbi Discusses Relations 
With Christianity 

Rabbi Franklin of the Temple Beth-el, 
Detroit, has recently attracted large con- 
gregations by a series of sermons in which 
he has discussed the relationship of 
Christianity and Judaism. The 
claims to have no interest in proselytizing, 
but he is attempting to demonstrate to 


rabbi 
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the city the similarity of thought exist. 
ing between liberal Christianity and the 
liberal Jewish churches. 


Lutherans Ask for 
Religious Census 

The daily press reports that the Ameri. 
can Lutheran statistical association wif] 
ask congress to insert in the 1930 federal 
census a question to learn the denomi. 
national affiliation or preference of al 
persons. Lutherans are attempting to 
secure the endorsement of the federal 
council of churches for this project. Ip 
the past all efforts to insert such ques- 
tions in the census have met with defeat. 


Church Finances Not a 
Bugbear Here 

They have just been reckoning up the 
financial condition of the Central Meth- 
odist church, Detroit. The income from 
plate collections and envelopes five years 
ago was a bit over $25,000. During the 
past year this source brought in more 
than $49,000. In the past ten years the 
giving of the church has increased by 258 

r cent. In addition, the giving to beney- 
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By Charles R. Brown 


Just the book for Easter Sermon suggestion 


These Twelve: 


A Study in Temperaments 





PETER: The Man of Impulse 
JAMES: The Man of Silence 


ANDREW: The Man of Decision 
PHILIP: The Matter of Fact Man 
MATTHEW: The Man of Business 





Also by Dean Brown: 
Ten Shore Stories from the 


JOHN: The Man of Temper Bible 





THE 





THOMAS: The Man of Moods 
JUDAS: The Man Who Might Have Been 


PAUL: The Man Who Made Good 
JESUS: The Son of Man, The Perfect Type 


Price, $2.00 


Order your copy now! 





SIMON ZELOTES: The Man who was a Flame of Fire 


BARNABAS: The Man of Broad Sympathies 


This book will suggest to the preacher a whole series of sermons. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : Chicago 











An unusually important publishing 
event in the field of religion, is the com- 
pletion of the MOFFATT BIBLE. \t 
is a new translation from the original 
manuscripts, done into modern English 
by a great scholar, endorsed and 
accepted by scholars and _ religious 


— leaders the world over. 
What is Your Name? $1.50 
Yale Talks - - - $1.35 
Why I Believe in 

Religion - - - - $1.00 


Now complete in one volume, just published 


HOLY BIBLE | 


A NEW TRANSLATION 
By James Moffatt, D. D., Litt. D. 


Cloth, $5.00; Keratol, $6.00; Limp French Morocco, $7.00; 
Levant, Divinity Circuit, $10.00 

ply Moffatt’s New Testament (Cloth, $1.50) 

and Moffatt’'s Old Testament (2 vol. $5.00) 


We can still sup 


_ TheChristian Century Press: Chicago | 
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olences has gone up until during 1925 it 
reached a total of more than $82,000. 
With such a man in the pulpit as Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough, this historic church 
is apparently not troubled by the finan- 
cial problems which plague so many 
jowntown congregations. 


Build Church To 
Fulfill Vow 
Paris will witness the laying of the 
foundation stone of a new church in honor 
f Saint Joan of Arc on her day, May 9. 
The church is said to represent the ful- 
fillment of a vow made when the German 
ive on Paris was at the gates of the city 
n September, 1914. 


Pastor Reviews Book 
In Psychology 

Dr. Allen A. Stockdale of the First 
Congregational church, Toledo, O., is giv- 
ing a series of addresses based on “The 
New Psychology and the Parent,” a book 
1 by Dr. H. Crichton Miller. Dr. 


kdale divides his treatment into four 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


sections under the titles: “Parenthood 
and Some of Its Failures,” “The Emotion- 
al Development of the Boy and Girl,” 
“The Unconscious Motive,” and “The 
Herd Instinct and the Psychology of the 
Nursery.” 


Disciples Will Convene 
At Memphis 

A committee charged with responsibility 
for selecting a place of meeting an- 
nounces that the next international con- 
parts of Europe and, in one case, extend- 
held at Memphis, Tenn. As is customary, 
the convention will meet in November. 


World Acquaintance Tours 
Gain Popularity 

The World Acquaintance tours carried 
on under the direction of Miss Ella 
Schooley and Miss Harriet Taylor, former 
executives of the Y. W. C. A., are con- 
stantly gaining in popularity. This year 
18 such tours are offered to the various 
pa-ts of Europe and, in one case, extend- 
ing into Palestine and Egypt. By re- 


Dr. Moffatt Takes “Amen” as Text 


ACHING RECENTLY in Lon- 
lon, Dr. James Moffatt, famous Bible 
took the single word ‘amen’ 
text. “In the early church, in the 
ntury,” he said, “we are told that 
rd amen rang from the congrega- 
sometimes like a clap of thunder; 
poured their hearts into it. In a 
ber of our congregations today, I 
in some churches, the use of amen 
t the end of prayers has been discon- 
which is a real loss.” 

Moffatt chose the word as his text 
use of the unintelligent way in which 
habitually used. “This short word is 

ed continually,” he held, “until I 
it has become blurred and blunted by 

Then he went on to outline a 
r understanding of the word’s signifi- 


PREACHERS’ MISUSE OF WORD 


s quite absurd,” said Dr. Moffatt, 
y minister or clergyman to say 
t the end of his own prayer. If 

s it he says it for the congregation. 


whispered at the end of the singing. 
Wherever that occurs, wherever the amen 
is simply a formal tag, a phrase, it means 
the congregation have not realized the sig- 
nificance of what they are saying. 

“The amen is the climax of praise, which 
ought to gather up the devotion in the full 
strength of the céngregation; we ought to 
be at the very height of our tension when 
we come to this spontaneous, intense act 
of faith, as it is a real act of faith to sing 
amen. 

IMPORTANT AS A BOND 


“To repeat amen is as important as to 
sign a document. It should never be ut- 
tered without a pause upon the lips. We 
ought to pull ourselves together and ask 
ourselves whether we really believe what 
we have said and sung, whether we are 
prepared to stand by this expression of 
our faith. ‘Let all the people say, amen.’ 
Yes, but it must be said heartily if it is to 
be of any value. It is a word of emphasis, 
whether we say it softly or aloud.” 





say amen for somebody else, and | 
are two things we need to learn to- 


ent devotion, and the other is to 
the use of the vocal expression of | 


° ° lis 
n our worship, one is the great power | : 
| 


th in the word amen, which ought | |: 
from the lips of all congregations | |? 


end of prayer. 
e curious thing is that we still retain 
en at the climax of our praise, and 
even here it may not be said as intel- 
as it ought to be. People reveal 
mselves in the very way in which, for 
le, they sing amen. To anyone who 
itive musically and devotionally, a | 
t of a choir is their rendering of | 
I always listen for that. 
do they sing amen? How does | 





Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 8 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 








PRT a Skilled personal corvice in 
Campaigns Campaigns for funds for 
COLLEGES — CHURCHES 
HOSPITALS 
Eight successful years experience 


R. A. BASHAM 


CAMPAIGN BUREAU 
WOOSTER OHIO 











ANY pastors have racked their brains for a 
method to reach all the people of the commun- 
ity, especially those who seldom if ever attend 

church services. Progressive ministers have learned 
there is nothing better than a parish paper to accom- 
plish this work. 


If you use our service you can keep the whole com- 
munity informed, which will result in increased attend- 
ance and larger offerings. We will supply your church 
with a worth-while parish paper at a fraction of the 
price charged by ordinary printers. Standardization 
and mass production makes this possible. 


May we send you particulars and samples? Does 
not obligate you im any way. 





The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send me free of charge full particulars and samples. 


Name 

















| In simple justice to YOUR CHURCH 


will you not delay re-ordering the old style Offering 
Envelopes for 1927 until you have investigated the 


HOMIL-OPE 


TRADE MARE 


AN IMPROVEMENT !* the DUPLEX and SINGLE 


OFFERING ENVELOPE SYSTEMS? 














ngregation sing amen at the end of 
1ora hymn? Sometimes it is sung | 
only half the voice, carelessly mut- 
land mumbled. Very often it means | 
illy nothing to people; they are} 
ng their books, or preparing to sit | 








“I have received your letter of the 12th inst. 
with the Homil-opes. This is certainly a splendid 
idea and should stimulate the act of giving on 
the part of young and old. At the same time 
they bring one face to face with our conscience, 
our duty and our God. 

FREDERICK WSIDLE, 


Wychot Heights Presb. Church 
Brooklyn, New York. 











n, and amen is just groaned out or | 


A most helpful and promising advance toward more 
generous church support, 
and increased and more interested church attendance 


a finer co-operative spirit 


Full particulars, without obligation of any 
kind, free on request. Please give the name 
of your church and minister when writing 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Archer G. Jones 


RICHMOND, VA. 
« Originators of the 
Duplex Envelope system 
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stricting the parties both in numbers and 
in character, and emphasizing the making 
of contacts with the constructive or- 
ganizations and personalities of Europe, 
these tours have been able to make an ap- 
preciable contribution to the cause of in- 
ternational understanding to which they 
are dedicated. 


No Great Hurry 
Shown Here 

The newspapers report that the mem- 
bers of Plymouth Congregational church 
of Milford, Conn., have voted to reunite 
with the First Congregational church in 
the same town. The original church was 
established in 1640, but the split which 
led to the formation of the second con- 
gregation took place in 1776. Ten years 


THE CHRISTIAN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Mind of Jesus, by Louis Howland. 
Merrill, $2.50. 

Modernistic Poison and the Antidote, by A. V. 
Babbs. Pentecostal Pub. Co. 

All the Sad Young Men, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Scribner, $2.00. 

History of Human Society, by Frank W. 
mar. Scribner, $3.00. 

The Blind Goddess, by Arthur Train. 
$2.00. 

Dollars Only, by Edward W. Bok. Scribner, $1.75. 

Plays, sixth series, by John Galsworthy. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. 

The Meadows, by John C. Van Dyke. 
$2.00. 

India, by Sir Valentine Chirol. Scribner, $3.00. 

Why China Sees Red, by Putnam Weale. Dodd, 
Mead, $3.00. 


Bobbs 


Black- 


Scribner, 


Scribner, 
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Protection of the Weak in the Talmud, by Mordecai 
Katz. Columbia Univ. Press, $1.75. 
Russell H. Conwell and His Work, by Agnes Rush 
Burr. John C. Winston Co., $1.50. 
The Life of Racine, by Mary Duclaux. 
$4.00. 

A Few Leaves from a Great Book, by James w. 
Johnson. Christopher Pub., $2.00. 

The Key to the Kingdom, by James Reid. 
$1.25. 

In the Form of a Servant, by Frank H. Ballard 
Doran, $1.25. 

The Guests of God, by George Jackson. 
$1.25. 

The Measure of a Youth, 
Abingdon, 75 cents. 

Youth Looks at the Church, Stanley High, editor. 
Abingdon, $1.00. 

When Jesus Was a Carpenter, by Muriel Clark 
Abingdon, 75 cents. 


Harper, 


Doran, 


Doran, 


by Rollin H. Ayres, 








ago efforts were made to heal the breach, 
but the proposition was voted down. 


A Word from an Editor 


It is, indeed, an unusual thing for an editor to break 
into the advertising columns to speak of the publication 
which he edits. But I have just read, in the new Spring 
issue of the 20th Century Quarterly, the contributions of 
the real Makers of the Quarterly, and I am almost com- 
pelled publicly to thank these men for the service they 
are doing the youth, and young manhood and woman- 
hood — as well as the older students — of our church 
schools. Herbert L. Willett, Jr., was never so helpful in 
“Clearing Up Difficult Points” as he is in this issue. Dr. 
Ewers speaks with the conviction of a true prophet — 
and as winsomely as a big brother! Dr. Tittle, who pre- 
sents the “Social Note,” feels the agony of modern social 
and industrial conditions, and he is convinced that 
nothing but the application of Christ’s principles of liv- 
ing can save. William Byron Forbush has become fa- 
mous for his understanding of “the boy problem,” but his 
“Forum” questions in the Quarterly reveal him as a 
sympathetic friend of all— as well as an expert ques- 
tioner. Ernest Bourner Allen’s closing “‘Prayer Thought” 
brings assurance that, in spite of the world’s sin and the 
pressing problems of today, there is a God, and He is 
Our Father. 











We suggest as 


EASTER GIFTS 


For Your Minister: 

The Five Portraits of Jesus: Clow ($2.00) 

The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus: Rob- 
ertson ($2.00) 

The New Moffatt Bible (Complete) $5.00 

| Abraham Lincoln: Sandburg ($10.00) 


For Your Young Man or Young 

Woman Friend: 

Jesus, Lover of Men: Rix ($1.50) 

The Living Universe: Jacks ($1.00) 

Goodspeed'’s New Testament (Lib. Ed. 
$3.00, Pocket Ed. $2.50, Popular Ed. $1.50) 

Poems: T. C. Clark (50c) 


For Your Bereaved Friend: 


There Is No Death: Macalpine ($1.25 . 

Christian Belief in Immortality: Snow- 
den ($1.50 

Te Ggeuenes of Immortality: Fosdick 
( 00 


For Any Thoughtful Friend: 


The Daily Altar: Willett and 
(Full morocco $2.50, Cloth $1.00) 


Morrison 


We Pay Postage 


The Christian Century Press 











It is an impressive experience to see a publication 
grow into the prestige that the 20th Century Quarterly 
has now attained. Our only question is, Why are there 
not still other church school leaders who feel that they 
must place their young people and young adults under the 
influence of these brotherly guides who make the 20th 
Century Quarterly. 


The Story of the 


World’s Literature 
By JOHN MACY 


Here at last te a satisfying story of the literature 
of the world. The author, Jobn Macy, was 
formerly literary editor of the New York Nation, 
and has won fame by several books of lasting 
value. He is not aimply an encyciopedist; he is 
& most charming writer. Every page is vivid and 
many of them thrilling 

The illustrations—200 of them—are by Onorio 
Ruotolo, who is now director of the Leonardo da 
Vinel Art School in New York. 

This great work is the product of years of prepara’ 
tion on the part of author and fllustrator 


49 Chapters 
From Moses to Walt Whitman 
And the price of the book is 


ONLY $5.00 


Here is an ideal gift for your book-loving father, 
mother, son, daughter or friend. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
CHICAGO 


Why not ask for a sample of the Spring issue and con- 
sider the Quarterly for your class, or school, during the 


Spring quarter? 


EDITOR 
The 20th Century Quarterly 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


“Remember Jesus Christ’’ 


During the next few weeks all secondary themes will be put aside and the churches will 
center their attention upon the greatest theme of all, Jesus Christ and His Message. For- 
tunately, and significantly, the season brings a number of new volumes treating this ever- 
inspiring theme. We are listing some of them, and also some of the classics on the life and 


work of Jesus. 
season. 


NEW BOOKS ON JESUS 


Our Lord’s Earthly Life 
By Davin Smrru, author of “The Days of His Flesh.” This 
book does not discuss critical questions; it is thorough and 
yet is not tedious. A marked humanist strain runs through 
the book. ($3.00) 


St. Paul’s Life of Christ 


By G. O. Grirrita. In the mind of Paul there was a very 
complete picture of Christ. The author’s task has been to 
study the Pauline epistles and the book of Acts, and to recon- 
struct the Christ enthroned in the Apostle’s heart and mind. 
($2.00) 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus 
By James ALex. Ropertson. “The greatest spiritual fact 
that has ever emerged in the long story of the human race is 
Jesus of Nazareth’s consciousness of God.” That is the opening 
sentence of this remarkable book, which is enthusiastically 
coramended by James Moffatt and other scholars. ($2.00) 


The Aim of Jesus Christ 

By Witi1aM Forses Coo ey, instructor in philosophy in 
Columbia university. Who, actually, was Jesus? What did 
he really teach? What was his idea of his “Kingdom”? 
Would he be a modernist or a conservative, if he were here 
today? Hundreds of questions that puzzle are treated in this 
book, which has been picked by Dr. Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, as one of the great books of the year. ($2.00) 


Jesus and Our Generation 
By Cuartes W. Giukey. This book, which contains Dr. 
Gilkey’s “Barrows lectures” recently delivered in the Orient, has 
become a best seller within two months of its publication. 
($2.00) 


The Five Portraits of Jesus 
By W. M. Crow. Five distinct portraits. First: the Jesus 


of the synoptic wy Second: the Jesus of the fourth’ 


Gospel. Third: the Jesus testified of by the men of the early 
church who had witnessed the resurrection and believed. 
Fourth: the Jesus of the Pauline letters. Fifth: the Jesus of 
the forward look, the prophet of today and tomorrow. A 
remarkable book. ($2.00) 


The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History 


By D. M. Ross. A timely discussion of the relationship of 
the historical Jesus to Christ the Redeemer. The author tears 
away some of the veils in which creeds and councils have 
hidden the evangel of Jesus. ($2.00) 


The Program of Jesus 
__ By Epwin DuBose Mouzon. The Cole lectures for 1925. 
The author insists that the program of Jesus is much more 
than an other world affair. A practical, deeply impressive 
presentation ($1.50) 


And here are some of the classics on this theme: 


Jesus in the Experience of Men, T. R. Glover, $1.50. 
The Jesus of History, T. R. Glover, $1.50. 

In the Days of His Flesh, David Smith, $2.00. 

The Character of Jesus Jefferson, $1.65. 

The Manhood of the Master, Fosdick, $1.15. 

The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00. 

Che Call of the Christ, Willett, $1.25. 

Christ the Truth, Bishop William Temple, $2.50. 
Life and Teachings of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50. 

Che Reality of Jesus, Macaulay, $1.75. 

The Authority of Jesus, Harding, $2.00. 

he Constructive Revolution Jin Dickey, $1.60. 
The Historica) Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25. 

Jesus Christ and the World Today, Hutchins, $1.25. 
Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 
Everyman's Life of Jesus, Moffatt, $1.50. 


The Christian Century Press : 


Also some recent books which are well adapted for reading at this 


SIX RECENT BOOKS 
Especially helpful for Pre-Easter reading 


Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship 


By Bishop WiLLiaM Tempts. A powerful book, revealing a clear 
and strong mind which has —_ out some of the lexing 
problems which modern life has brought to men. Will give the 
ad @ strong thought-foundation for a fruitful pre-Easter ministry. 

00) 


Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion 
By Dean W. R. Inos. Those who know Dean Inge only as a 
keen intellectual debater will find here a surprise—a heart deeply 
touched by the realities of faith, hope, consecrated living, ($1.00) 


The Faith of a Worker 


By L. P. Jacks. The author shows how a faith may be builded 
at enou to triumph and give mastery to the spirit of men. 
is book should be called “The Challenge of Death.” ($1.25) 


The Secret Garden of the Soul 


By E. Herman. Radiant devotional studies on such themes as 
“The Paralysis of Fear,” “The Wings of the Morning,” “The Altar 
Fire,” “The Buried Life,” “Our Unrecognized Helpers, etc. ($2.00) 


Why I Believe in Religion 


; Cuartes R. Brown. Not too doctrinal, but practical and 
vital. ($1.00) 


The Word and the Work 


y G. A. Stuppert Kennepy. No shallow optimism here, but 
Dr. Kennedy shows how faith can recognize the tragedies of life and 
still keep faith in a good God. ($1.00) 


On Prayer 


Prayer That Prevails, Dawson ($2.00). 
hy Men Pray, Slattery ($1.00). 

The Meaning of Prayer, Fosdick ($1.15). 

Creative Prayer, Herman ($2.00). 

The Psychology of Prayer, Stolz ($1.00). 


On Immortality 
The Christian Belief in Immortality, Snowden ($1.50). 
The Assurance of Immortality, Fosdick ($1.00). 
Man and Attainment of Immortality, Simpson ($2.25). 
Immortality, Marchant ($1.75). 
Belief in God and Immortality, Leuba ($2.50). 


On Evangelism 


Evangelistic Preaching, Davis ($1.50). 

Pastoral and Personal Evangelism, Goodell ($1.50). 
Evangelism in Modern World, 2 University Students ($1.50). 
The ESective Evangelist, Fletcher ($1.50). 


3 SUGGESTIONS: 
(1) Select a list of these books for yourself. 
(2) Secure a number of them for your church 
—or Bible class—Book Table. 
(3) Put some of them into your church or 
Sunday School library (We grant regular 
10 percent on such orders). 


Tue Curistian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send me: 


Also ) copies Tue Darry Avtar, Cloth ( 
© Enclosed find remittance. 
0 Charge to my account, payable... .. 
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GOD IS IN HIS WORLD! 


That is the spirit and message of 


Che Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 

















Specimen Page From The Daily Altar —( 365 Pages) 





THE DAILY ALTAR Twentieth Week 





Sundap | 
Nearly Theme for the Day—The Nearness of God. Every State 


70,000 When we put God far away in ancient history or in dis- in the 


tant space we cheat our soul.of its most precious boon. God 

— «us is our mystic companion, walking by our side in the steep ;: . 

Ch ristian ascent, fighting with us in every battle we wage for purity Union 1S 

and truth, touching our imagination with visions of the ideal, 
> cleansing and comforting us, and lifting us up when we stum- 

homes of ble and fall. We do not need to cry aloud to make Him hear, represented. 

for the very desire to call upon Him at all is the response of 


America our heart to the prompting of His indwelling presence. This 1S your > 
+ 


opportunity 
Scripture—That they should seek God, if haply they 
enlisted might feel after Him and find Him, though He is not far from at this 


each one of us; for in Him we live and move and have our 


are now 


being.—Acts 17:27, 28. 


in this ‘ thoughtful 


Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet— 


timely Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. Easter 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
(“The Higher Pantheism.”) 


movement + Season, 


f 4 Prayer—O God, our Father, we have found Thee in 1] 
Ora the order of nature and in the workings of history. But we to ca 
have not known Thee as we should in our own lives. Yet 
renewed Thou art not far from us, and it is our own mistake when your people 
we work for even a single day without Thy gracious com- 

: . panionship. Aid us, we beseech Thee, to make real to our- 
devotional selves Thy presence and Thy help. May no cloud obscure to a more 
° ° Thy face, but may the light of Thy glory guide us all our ° ° 
life in the way of life. Make this day one of joy and growth to us, and satisfyi ng 


may the evening find us nearer the goal to which we take our 


Churches. way. For Christ’s sake —Amen. way of life. 


134) 











Mr. Pastor; It is not toolate for your church to enter this country-wide movement. 
Put The Daily Altar into 100 of your church homes! 


COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY COUPON FOR 15 TO 100 00 COPIES 

Preach a sermon on @ selected Sunday, consider- 

ing the th eme “Spiritual Living in a Materialistic 

Age" or “Prayer and Successful Living,” or some The Christian Century Press, Chicago 

similar topic, and have copies of The Daily Please send 

Altar at hand (see coupons herewith). 

The price of the new edition, cloth binding, in lot 0 15 copies Q 50 copies 

a 1! oi more copies, has recently een soda ed 0 25 copies C 100 copies 

rom $1.50 to 75 cents . (The De Luxe . 

Leather edition sells at $2.50, D, fn lots of 10 or more of the cloth-bound edition of “The Daily 

copies $2 per copy. ou may have 30 or 60 Altar’ at 75 cents per copy, and 

days to pay for books. We pay postage copies of the leather edition at the 10-or- 
more rate of $2 per copy. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY =| 5 closes chci?to ever." Poot 
PRESS 


440 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


= 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find check for 
$1.00 for which send me one copy of The 
Daily Altar, bound in cloth. I am interested 
in the possibility of introducing this book 
into the homes of my congregation. I hope to 
make these weeks a special season for the con- 
sideration of the devotional life. 


My name 


Address 





——————-— 





























